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PREFACE 


‘What Is Labour?” holds a special 
place in the series ABC of Social 
and Political Knowledge. ‘This 
book deals with the role of labour 
in the rise of man as the main 
productive force and a vehicle of 
production relations. 

Labour, its conditions and re- 
sults are studied by different 
sciences. Natural sciences study 
labour in its psycho-physiological 
aspects, while social sciences ex- 
amine it as a socio-economic phe- 
nomenon. Each science uses _ its 
own approaches and _ methods. 
Marxist political economy ranks 
first among the social sciences stu- 
dying labour. It deals with the 
social form of labour and the 
social structure of labour, that is, 
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relations among people stemming from their 
participation in social labour. 

The author describes the historical stages in 
the development of labour from the point of 
view of both their common and specific fea- 
tures. Labour has always been a domain of 
exchange between man and nature. The content 
of labour may remain the same at different 
stages in man’s history. For instance, the transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism is not nec- 
essarily accompanied from the outset by changes 
in the technical basis of production. ‘The char- 
acter of labour, however, undergoes revolu- 
tionary changes whenever one mode of pro- 
duction is superseded by another. 

Objectively essential to man’s vital activity, 
labour is his eternal companion. However, the 
essence of man’s attitude to labour differs de- 
pending on the social form of the latter. The 
author focuses on the analysis of the social 
form of labour under capitalism and socialism. 

Under capitalism, labour takes on the form of 
hired labour. Hired labour is a historical form 
of labour which emerges when the means of pro- 
duction become counterposed to man as an 
alien force, as capital. Man cannot work before 
he sells his labour power, i.e. his ability to 
work, to the owner of capital—the capitalist. 
Their interests can never coincide because the 
capitalist uses the means of production, machin- 
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ery and technology, which are in his possession, 
to exploit hired workers. For all the variety of 
its forms, coercion is the common feature char- 
acterising labour in antagonistic societies where 
the coercive nature of labour is predetermined 
by its social form. 

Socialism has eliminated the hired labour 
system and modified the mode in which the 
means of production and labour power come 
into contact. With exploitation and economic 
coercion to work ruled out, the character of 
labour fundamentally changes. Under socialism, 
it is the public duty of all members of society 
to work in order to satisfy their needs. This 
duty is a law of life. Whereas under capitalism 
scientific and technological progress conduces to 
growing unemployment, under socialism, it 
ensures full employment. 

Under socialism, man’s labour is a measure 
of his participation in social production and 
a criterion relied on in distribution and con- 
sumption. The higher the productivity and 
effectiveness of social labour, the greater is the 
opportunity to raise the level of well-being of 
society as a whole and of each of its members. 
However, under socialism, labour is not yet 
man’s prime vital need. It is primarily a means 
of subsistence. At the same time, under de- 
veloped socialism, there emerges an economic 
basis for labour to increasingly assert itself both 
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as a means of satisfying social needs and as 
a prerequisite for the development of man’s 
abilities. 

Labour is a most important factor in the 
evolution of world civilisation. However, it 1s 
only under socialism that it turns into the 
main stimulus for the development of social 
humanism and optimism. 


Chapter One LABOUR, MAN, 
AND SOCIETY 


Man, just as the society he lives 
in, is inseparable from nature with 
which he constantly interacts. Man 
cannot exist without providing for 
his primordial, natural, biological 
needs ~— the need for food, clothing, 
shelter, protection against the 
harmful effects of the elements 
(natural calamities), etc. Nature 
cannot provide everything that 
man needs in a ready-made form. 
Much has to be produced by 
man himself. ‘That means that man 
has to work. As he starts pro- 
ducing the goods he needs, man 
comes into direct contact with na- 
ture. Even the gathering of fruit 
that nature offers to man in a 
ready-made form, even hunting 
and fishing, constitute a process 
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of interchange between man and nature, a 
process through which man exerts his influence 
on nature and transforms natural conditions. 

As labour processes developed, man distanced 
himself from nature. Engels provided a brilliant 
analysis of the historical significance of labour 
in his article “The Part Played by Labour 
in the Transition from Ape to Man” (1876). 
He examined the rise of man and primitive 
human association in the course of the de- 
velopment of human labour, labour activity 
and production by man of the means and 
conditions for his own survival. Thus, labour 
itself is among man’s basic vital needs. The 
genesis of human society is inseparably linked 
to man’s labour activity and to the development 
of material production. 

What is labour? 

Labour is man’s purposeful activity through 
which he adapts natural objects and uses them 
to satisfy his needs. In any labour process, 
man expends his physical, nervous and mental 
energy. Labour results in the emergence of 
useful products. 

However, the role of labour in man’s life 
is not limited to its serving as a necessary 
condition of man’s existence and development, 
to its being a source of his strength and 
wealth. While acting on nature in the process 
of labour, man transforms himself, develops his 
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material and spiritual culture, his physical and 
mental abilities. 

What is the history of this process? 

At first, man obtained the material wealth 
he needed from nature in a ready-made form. 
This stage lasted for many hundreds of thousands 
of years. As time went by, man learned to 
make things from the available primitive na- 
tural materials such as wood and stone. In 
order to secure his vital needs, man had to 
constantly improve his tools and the process of 
making them. As he did so, his labour skills 
were perfected. 

It is due solely to labour that the human 
hands have attained a degree of perfection 
high enough to conjure into being irrigation 
systems, the Eiffel ‘Tower, the statues of Michel- 
angelo and colour television. In their col- 
lective labour, human beings arrived at a point 
where they had something to say to each other. 
Necessity conditioned the emergence and de- 
velopment of articulate speech. As human beings 
interacted and communicated in the process of 
labour, their mental abilities developed. Today, 
man’s mental abilities have reached a truly 
fantastic level making possible the creation of 
spacecraft, computers, nuclear reactors—in a 
word, making it possible for man to translate 
his most daring dreams into life. 

At first sight, man’s labour resembles the 
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‘‘work’’ of animals, for instance, ants, bees, 
beavers and birds. However, man’s labour and 
animals’ “‘work’’ are essentially different. While 
human labour is always a purposeful, rational 
activity, animals are guided by instincts. The 
worst architect differs from the best bee in that 
before building a honeycomb he has it built 
in his mind. 

Another characteristic feature of man’s labour 
lies in his using implements of labour he has 
made himself to produce various goods. Some 
animals are known to apply “tools” in pro- 
curing food. The Egyptian vulture, for instance, 
uses stones as tools. The Galapagos woodpecker 
uses little pointed sticks to pick insects out of 
wood. The sea otter may use a stone to pry 
mollusc shells open. The chimpanzee applies 
a whole variety of tools. However, these 
examples illustrate something that is occasional 
in the life of the animals. None of the animals 
makes implements of labour. ‘Through his labour 
man harnesses the forces of nature making them 
serve his.goals, while animals adapt themselves 
to these forces without being able to consciously 
act on them or master them. In this lies 
man’s essential difference from the animal, 
a feature he owes to labour. 

As the educational function of labour evolves, 
labour turns into a means of self-expression, 
a means of developing man’s creative potential. 
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The need for labour rests on a natural founda- 
tion since it is dictated by human nature. 

Thus, there are three important elements 
in the process of labour. 

The first one is labour per se, or labour as 
a purposeful activity. 

The second essential element is the imple- 
ments of labour, sometimes referred to as means 
of labour,the things man uses to act upon 
nature and to adapt natural objects for his own 
use. There are material and: mental means of 
labour. Among them, a special place is held by 
the means of production—tools, machines, instru- 
ments, etc. 

Man uses the means of production to rein- 
force, as it were, the organs of his own body. 
For instance, unable to discern the structure 
of an animal or vegetable cell with his naked 
eye, he has equipped himself with an electron 
microscope. 

Production premises, structures, installations, 
ventilation systems, railways, highways, and 
other roads, and canals are also important 
means of labour. Land, too, is a means of 
labour as it is the place of labour, an embod- 
iment of natural properties essential to agricul- 
tural production and a storeroom of natural 
wealth (iron ore, diamonds, gold, bauxites, 
copper, uranium ore, oil, gas, potassium salts, 
etc.). 
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Many millennia ago man first took a stick— 
or a stone—in his hand, thus enhancing his 
natural strength. Today, using the tools he has 
made, man has succeeded in “reaching” the 
Moon, the Mars and the Venus. 

The entire history of man’s conquest of nature 
is contained between these two extreme points 
of progress. It is, however, only in a figura- 
tive sense that one can talk about man con- 
quering nature. Man is part of nature. The 
basis of man’s life—labour—is inseparable from 
the material provided by nature. But the point 
is that unveiling the secrets of nature and 
Opening its treasure-houses calls for continuous 
and intensive labour. The efficiency of this 
labour is the higher, the greater the number 
of electric, mechanical and other appliances, 
or “helpmates’” that man employs. 

Here are some data that give a general idea 
of the role of the “‘helpmates” man relies on in 
the process of labour. Over a century ago, 
human manual labour accounted for 15 per 
cent of the energy expended in the production 
of goods (draught animals and machines 
accounted for 79 and 6 per cent, respectively). 
At present, the share of human labour is 3 per 
cent, while the proportion of the energy expended 
by draught animals and machinery is | and 
96 per cent, respectively. 

The third element in man’s purposeful activ- 
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ity is the object of labour, i.e. the materials 
which are to be transformed or processed. Some 
of the objects of labour—for instance woods, 
coal- and oil-fields, ore and diamond deposits, 
etc.—are provided by nature. These are primary 
objects of labour. The rest have to undergo 
preliminary treatment before further use. For 
instance, grain has to be milled into flour 
before baking, and coke has to be fired before 
it is used for smelting. These objects of labour 
are referred to as raw materials or secondary 
objects of labour. 

While primary objects of labour predominated 
at the dawn of social production, secondary 
objects of labour acquired importance at subse- 
quent stages of social production. In our time 
and day, man-made objects of labour — artificial 
fibres, plastics, polymers, alloys, etc.-have a 
major role to play. There are also supplementary 
materials used in production—fuel, lubricants, 
etc. 

The instruments and objects of labour essential 
to manufacturing the things that man needs 
are the material elements of the labour process. 
In their totality, they constitute the means of 
production. 

Although the means of production have a 
major role to play in the process of production, 
they would be useless without man. Yarn, unless 
it is used for knitting or waving, is just cotton 
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or wool put to waste. Leather would never 
turn into footwear unless man applies his labour 
to it. For yarn, leather and the like to become 
useful, “live”? labour of conscious human beings 
must be applied to them. To this end, the 
means of production have to be brought into 
contact with man’s labour power. The term 
‘labour power” is taken to mean man’s physical 
and mental abilities, occupational skills and pro- 
duction experience which he uses to produce 
material goods with the help of the means of 
production. 

The means of production and man’s labour 
power constitute in their totality the productive 
forces of society. The growth and improvement 
of the productive forces give man more power 
over the forces of nature and lay the founda- 
tion for the development of human society. 

The dominant role in the productive forces 
belongs to people. Not only do they use the 
means of production, they make them. Endowed 
with an ability to work and to set in motion 
the means of production, people constitute the 
main element of productive forces. 

Man has never produced material goods alone. 
Even primitive men hunted and tilled land 
together. Modern enterprises sometimes employ 
many thousands of workers. Each enterprise 
receives raw and other materials from dozens 
and sometimes hundreds of enterprises. For 
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instance, automobile factories rely on hundreds 
of suppliers. Knowledge, skill and experience 
are used on an increasing scale. Thus, in the 
process of labour human beings come into 
contact with one another of necessity, which 
makes their labour social by nature. Production 
is always social production and labour is always 
social labour. 

Those who argue that labour is not necessa- 
rily social cite the example of Robinson Crusoe, 
a character invented by the English writer Daniel 
Defoe. During his 30 years on a desert island, 
Robinson Crusoe engaged in farming, cattle- 
breeding and handicrafts. However, people tend 
to forget that he had at his disposal the 
instruments and tools he had obtained from 
his wrecked ship and that he grew crops from 
the grains he found in his pockets. The tools 
and the seeds were the results of the labour put 
in by many other people. Moreover, Robinson 
Crusoe relied on the skills he had acquired 
from other people. And yet, Daniel Defoe could 
not make his hero live in complete isolation 
for a long time, so he let Friday keep Robinson 
Crusoe company. Thus, Robinson Crusoe’s story 
does not disprove the argument that human 
beings have always procured the means of 
subsistence jointly rather than in isolation. 

In the process of production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption of material goods 
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people inevitably, involuntarily and unconsci- 
ously enter into social relations which are re- 
ferred to as production relations. Man’s labour 
can take place and production can be maintained 
only within the framework of these social ties 
and relations. ‘These relations wholly depend on 
the form of ownership of the means of production. 
A form of ownership is a certain mode in which 
people appropriate the means of production 
and, consequently, the fruit of other people’s 
labour. 

The position of an individual in the system 
of production relations depends on who owns 
the means of production. 

The position of the owner of land or any 
other private property—factories, workshops, 
banks, etc.—radically differs from that of the 
worker, engineer, technician, or anyone else 
who sells his labour power to those who own 
the means of production. People’s relations with 
respect to the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction thereby predetermine the objective 
difference in their social position, their relation 
to one another in the process of labour and their 
place in the social system as a whole. 

Private ownership of the means of production pre- 
determines the lasting dependence (both eco- 
nomic and extra-economic) of the majority of 
participants in the material social production 
process, those who are deprived of the means 
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of production, on an insignificant minority who 
own the natural wealth, workshops, factories, 
retail shops, banks and other means of pro- 
duction. 

As human society developed, different forms 
of private ownership—slave-holding, feudal and 
capitalist emerged. 

In contrast to the forms of ownership listed 
above, public ownership of the means of production 
is based on the collective appropriation by the 
people of the means of production. Hence, all 
the participants in the production process, 
i.e. all the members of society, have the same 
relation to the material conditions of their labour 
activity. Distinguished among the forms of 
public ownership are: group ownership which 
existed in primitive-communal society, public 
(state) socialist ownership (whereby the means 
of production are the property of the entire 
people) and collective-farm-cooperative socialist 
ownership (whereby the means of production 
belong to work collectives). 

The highest form of public ownership will 
emerge in the future as communist ownership 
of the means of production. 

Historically, each of these forms of ownership 
has manifested itself in a specific mode of 
production, i.e. a way whereby the producers 
come into contact with the means of pro- 
duction. 
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Primitwe-communal production relations were char- 
acterised by the communal (group) ownership 
of the primitive means of production. 

In slave-holding societies, production relations were 
specific in that the means of labour and the 
worker (the slave) belonged to the same owner. 
Both the means of labour and slaves, being 
the property of slave-owners, were treated as 
things. 

Feudal production relations, based on large-scale 
land proprietorship (landlordism), were high- 
lighted by the exploitation of the peasants by 
the landowner (the feudal lord). The peasants 
were forced either to farm the feudal lord’s 
land without pay, or to regularly pay him the 
rent and duties. 

Capitalist production relations are based on private 
ownership of the main means of production 
(factories, mines, pits, etc.). Under capitalism, 
the producers, i.e. the labour force, are free 
from personal bondage to the owner of the 
means of production. Personally free, but de- 
prived of the means of production, the produ- 
cers are forced to sell their labour power in 
order to secure the means of subsistence for 
themselves. Having acquired their labour power 
as a commodity, the owner of the means of 
production (the capitalist) seeks to make a max- 
imum use of it in an effort to amass profit. 
Thus, on the one hand, the producer gains 
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access to the means of labour and, by coming 
into contact with them, becomes involved in the 
process of production. On the other hand, 
the employer seizes the opportunity of getting 
richer by appropriating the surplus value (pro- 
fit) produced by the labour force over and 
above its own value. The profit is appropriated 
by the capitalist. 

Things are radically different under socialism. 
Socialism constitutes the first stage of communist pro- 
duction relations and features public ownership of 
the means of production. The latter eliminates 
the antagonistic character of production rela- 
tions. In laying the foundation for a fundamen- 
tally new type of production relations, socialism 
puts an end to the exploitation of man by 
man and eliminates conditions essential to the 
existence of those social classes which live by 
appropriating the results of other people’s labour. 
Nonetheless, with the establishment of socialist 
economic relations the differences between the 
two main working classes— the workers and the 
peasantry—do not immediately disappear alto- 
gether. They persist because socialism does not 
immediately remove the differences between the 
two different types of social property— state and 
cooperative-collective-farm —in the means of pro- 
duction. These differences will be overcome as 
developed socialism evolves into communism. 

Thus, the history of human society shows 
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that the development of production—i.e. of 
each concrete mode of production in the - totality 
of productive forces and production relations 
involved in it—is determined by the form of 
property. The passage from the primitive-com- 
munal to the slave-holding society and then to 
the feudal, capitalist and communist societies 
is the history of the different modes of pro- 
duction superseding one another. Basically, it is 
the history of the successive forms of ownership 
of the means of production which likewise 
supersede one another. 

Why does one mode of production give way 
to another mode of production? 

Production relations are brought into existence 
by definite productive forces and, for their part, 
they exert a strong influence on the latter. 
Progressive production relations, which cor- 
respond to the nature of the productive forces, 
promote and accelerate the latter’s development 
and stimulate material production as a whole, 
enhancing its effectiveness. Outdated production 
relations, on the contrary, hinder and_ slow 
down the development of production forces. 

This happens according to the law of cor- 
respondence of production relations to the char- 
acter and development level of productive 
forces. As a mode of production based on 
private ownership and exploitation develops, this 
law is violated. ‘The incongruity is caused by 
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the contradiction between the relatively mobile 
productive forces and the production relations 
that tend to lag behind and slow down the 
former’s development. As the contradiction 
deepens, there arises a need for a _ radical 
change in the social organisation in whose womb 
this contradiction gradually develops into a 
conflict. There emerges a need for a social 
revolution to remove the outdated production 
relations and institute new ones. 

Production relations, i.e. relations of owner- 
ship, production, exchange, distribution and 
consumption in their aggregate, constitute the 
basis or the economic structure of a society. 
It is on this basis that various social relations, 
ideas and institutions appear and develop. The 
basis of each society underlies the latter’s super- 
structure, i.e. political, ideological, legal, moral 
and religious relations backed up by cor- 
responding organisations and institutions (the 
state, political parties, social organisations, the 
church, etc.) and forms of social consciousness 
(ideas, theories, views). ‘The superstructure is 
class-oriented as it serves and protects the basis, 
expressing the interests of the society’s predom- 
inant class. In the course of a social rev- 
olution, the old basis is eliminated and _ the 
superstructure undergoes a simultaneous change. 

In a society that has attained a certain stage 
in its historical development, the mode of 
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production, the economic structure (the basis) 
and the corresponding superstructure are insep- 
arably linked to one another, constituting an 
integral organism referred to as a socio-economic 
formation. 

The historical process is a succession of so- 
cio-economic formations which supersede one 
another. Each successive formation constitutes 
a higher scale of civilisation, a higher level of 
social development. 

In class-antagonistic socio-economic forma- 
tions (slave-holding, feudal and capitalist), an 
insignificant. minority thrives by exploiting and 
oppressing the majority, i.e. the working people. 
Irreconcilable interests of the poor and the rich 
Classes give rise to a strife between them. The 
irreconcilable class struggle results in transition 
from one formation to another. The class struggle 
is the motive force of the development of antago- 
nistic socio-economic formations, while social 
revolution as a culmination of class struggle is 
the law which determines the transition from 
a lower formation to a higher one. 

Each formation features specific forms, content 
and character of labour (discussed in more 
detail below). At the same time, all the so- 
cio-economic formations were influenced by 
forces whose effect is universal. The division 
and cooperation of labour ranks first among 
such forces. 
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As the division of labour becomes ever more 
pronounced, labour has an increasingly im- 
portant role to play in the rise of man. In 
the long run, the division of labour in all its 
aspects serves to increase the labour productiv- 
ity of man as society’s main productive force. 
The division of labour promotes the accumu- 
lation of labour experience, improvement of 
skills, and greater competence and knowledge. 

The division of labour as the isolation of 
various types of labour activity can take place 
on two levels—within the entire society and 
within an individual enterprise. 

The intrasocietal division of labour manifests 
itself in the existence of various branches of 
production (industry, agriculture, transport, con- 
struction, etc.). For their part, these can be 
further divided and subdivided. For instance, 
industry is divided into mechanical engineering, 
ferrous metallurgy, chemical, food, textile and 
many other industries. 

The division of labour within individual 
enterprises implies the division of labour between 
people of various professions and trades-—steel- 
makers, miners, carpenters, actors, etc. 

Division of labour is an important aspect of 
the socialisation of labour. What is meant by 
the socialisation of labour is the economic ties 
conditioned by the social division of labour 
between people in the process of production, 
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exchange, distribution and consumption of the 
social product. As productive forces and pro- 
ductive relations develop, economic ties grow 
ever more complicated. 

Specialisation of production is a most important 
form of the social division of labour. It is 
manifested in the growth of the number of 
individual, independent branches of production 
which specialise in producing certain types of 
goods. 

Specialisation conduces to the mass-scale pro- 
duction of batches of goods which, in turn, 
allows for the application of highly productive 
modern equipment and for bringing in new 
processes and more efficient forms of organ- 
ising labour and production. In a word, spe- 
cialisation is a most important prerequisite for 
scientific and technological progress. 

The development of human society 1s accompa- 
nied by the growing division and cooperation 
of labour. 

Cooperation of labour is a form of social labour 
involving a considerable number of people who 
interact with one another as they perform 
identical or interconnected operations. 

Cooperation of labour has great advantages 
over individual, non-cooperated labour, in that 
it makes it possible to perform a large volume 
of work and complete large construction projects 
within a short time. 
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Both the division and cooperation of labour 
are historical phenomena. As economic ties 
among the producers grow more and more 
complicated, there emerges the need for the 
cooperation of labour on the scale of the entire 
national economy. 

Like cooperation of labour, division of labour 
has two aspects to it—the technico-economic, 
and socio-economic. The former involves the 
cooperation of machinery, technology, labour, 
and material and financial resources. ‘This aspect 
of cooperation is linked to the development of 
society’s productive forces. ‘The socio-economic 
aspect is conditioned by the form of property 
in the means of production. We shall first 
consider the technical and economic aspect, 
that is, the impact of machinery and _tech- 
nology on the content of labour. 

The content of labour is conditioned by the 
means of labour and raw materials used as well 
as by the worker’s operations and the product 
being manufactured. The development of the 
implements of labour is the main factor causing 
changes in the content of labour operations. In 
order to understand the way the content of 
labour changes as the implements of labour are 
improved, suffice it to compare the work of 
a navvy digging a ditch with a spade or a hoe 
and that of a suction-dredge operator, or the 
work of a miner wielding a pick and that of 
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a cutter-loader operator. 

The content of labour changes as different 
| types of raw materials and stock are used. 
For instance, the use of agricultural machinery 
and aircraft, mineral fertilizers and herbicides 
alleviates the work of the farmers and makes 
it increasingly similar to industrial labour. 

The content of labour changes not only with 
the improvement of the means of labour, but 
also with the development of man’s ability to 
perform increasingly complicated operations and 
ever more complicated tasks. The content of 
labour changes from generation to generation as 
labour becomes more diversified. Thus, as labour 
acquired increasing importance in the develop- 
ment of human society and in the division of 
labour, there emerged—apart from hunting and 
cattle-breeding—farming, spinning, weaving, 
metal-working, pottery, and navigation. Apart 
from trade and handicrafts, there appeared art 
and science. Mental work became distinct from 
physical work and the town became separated 
from the countryside. The content of labour 
changes not only with the accumulation of 
experience and improvement of skills, but also 
with the rise in the workers’ educational and 
training levels. 

The content of labour also depends on the 
scope of the use of new machinery and technol- 
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ogies which reduce the amount of monotonous 
manual work. 

From the point of view of its content, labour 
can be simple or complicated, mental or manual, 
creative or non-creative, managerial and su- 
bordinate. 

Simple labour, for instance, the work done 
by shop hands or loaders, does not call for 
special training or high qualification. It is also 
referred to unskilled labour. 

By contrast, turners, fitters, adjusters, opera- 
tors, etc., have to undergo more or less pro- 
longed training before they start to work. Skilled 
labour requiring special training is referred to 
as complicated labour. It is in fact multiplied 
simple labour. 

Under capitalism, this accounts for the further 
exacerbation of the contradiction between the town 
and the countryside. In rural areas, simple, less 
industrialised labour is subjected to increasingly 
intensive exploitation by the capitalist town 
with its factories and banks, skilled labour force 
and higher labour productivity. 

In a sense, the contradiction between “the 
town’’, i.e. the developed major imperialist 
states, and “‘the countryside’, i.e. the devel- 
oping countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica (or, as it is often described today, the 
contradiction between the North and the South) 
has developed into a grave economic crisis. 
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The neocolonialist policy pursued by big monop- 
olies, inequitable international economic rela- 
tions, and the staggering foreign indebtedness 
estimated at 1,000,000,000,000 US dollars have 
brought many of the developing states to dis- 
aster. The inequitable terms of trade with de- 
veloped capitalist countries result in the price of 
the developing states’ goods—minerals, sugar, 
meat, bananas and other traditional export 
commodities—tumbling down and_ the prices 
of imported machinery and equipment soaring. 

In 1984, the Latin American countries alone 
suffered a loss of 20 billion dollars as a result 
of the deterioration of trade terms. In this 
context, indebtedness and the aggravation of the 
contradiction described above appear  un- 
avoidable. 

As for mental and manual labour, their 
separation from each other and further inde- 
pendent development are a form of the most 
profound social division of labour. Man’s labour 
organically combines the workings of the brain 
and of the muscles into a single process whereby 
man acts upon nature and transforms it. How- 
ever, the combination and interaction of man’s 
mental and physical activity in the process of 
labour is complicated and contradictory, and is 
fraught with the possibility of their separation 
in the course of the productive forces’ de- 
velopment. 
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_ At a certain stage in the development of 
the productive forces, mental activity as a process 
of mastering the laws that govern the devel- 
opment of nature and society isolates itself 
from the process of labour and starts evolving 
independently in the form of science, art, etc. 
Before the isolation takes place, mental activity 
remains a component of labour and its evolution 
is hindered by the predominance of physical 
labour that consumes all of man’s time and 
strength. The less developed is labour and the 
lower is its productivity, the more physical 
effort is spent by society for biological repro- 
duction (achieved by satisfying man’s minimal 
requirements for food, clothing and _ shelter), 
the less strength and time is left for any other 
“activity, above all, mental activity. 

The division of labour of a kind when the 
majority of people are predominantly engaged 
in physical labour and a minority (usually, 
these are members of the ruling classes) are 
engaged in mental labour (management, admin- 
istration of state affairs, science and the arts) 
generates a contradiction between mental and physical 
labour, as individuals engaged in mental work 
exploit those engaged in physical work. 

The development of the elements of mental 
activity in labour conduces to the latter’s evolu- 
tion into a creative process. In the process of 
creative labour the worker spontaneously makes 
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non-trivial decisions consciously seeking to fulfil 
his assignment. To be able to do so, the 
worker must be well trained and well versed 
in the latest achievements of science and technol- 
ogy. Non-creative labour is always monotonous, 
pre-programmed as it were. Assembly-line pro- 
duction is an example of non-creative labour. 

Managerial labour is usually creative because 
the manager has to display initiative in organ- 
ising his subordinates’ work and assigning them 
their jobs. By contrast, subordinates’ labour 1s 
narrower and more specialised. It depends on 
other people’s instructions and is therefore less 
creative. 

As to the socio-economic aspect of the divi- 
sion of labour, it wholly depends on the form 
of ownership of the means of production and 
has a decisive effect on the character of labour. 
This deserves a more detailed discussion. 

We have already mentioned that the imple- 
ments of labour—tools, machinery, equipment, 
etc._are the key element of productive forces. 
Their development level is the measure of man’s 
mastery of nature and of the development of 
labour power, i.e. the productive ability of 
individual people and society as a whole. More- 
over, the implements of labour constitute a 
most mobile element of productive forces. Each 
historical stage in the development of pro- 
duction is distinguished, above all, by the degree 
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of development of the implements of labour. 
The way people work—collectively or indi- 
vidually— depends on the instruments of labour 
they use. That is why one can say that the 
character of labour implements, i.e. whether 
they are intended for collective or for indi- 
vidual use, determines the character of labour. 
Consider an example. The pmnmitive-social 
character of man’s earliest tools predetermined 
the need for collective labour under the prim- 
itive-communal system. The common use of 
tools, 1.e. common labour, explains why the form 
of appropriation of the means of production 
was collective and why the first historical form 
of ownership of the means of production was 
communal, group ownership. This form made 
it impossible for some people to appropriate 
the means of production and other people to 
be deprived of them. Thus, it ruled out the 
exploitation of man by man. 

Man improves his tools in the process of pro- 
duction as he seeks to turn out as many 
products as possible and thereby satisfy his 
requirements to an ever greater extent. The 
improvement of tools under the primitive- 
communal system led to the individualisation 
of tools. Individual tools are the ones more 
suitable for individual use. 

_ The individual, specialised character of the 
instruments of labour—the plough, the potter’s 
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wheel, the spindle, the bow, as well as_ the 
corresponding type of labour—<individual labour- 
called for a change in the form of appropria- 
tion of the means of production, for a transition 
from their collective appropriation to private 
appropriation, i.e. to private ownership of the 
means of production. This transition was in- 
evitable because both production and man’s 
manner of involvement in it had changed. 

Thus, the character of labour depends on 
who- private owners or society as a whole- 
possesses the key means of production -— land, 
factories, railways, airlines, etc., on who controls 
their use in the process of labour. As rela- 
tions of property in the means of production 
develop, the nature of relations among people 
in the process of labour changes, too. 

Thus, the character of labour 1s closely 
linked to the development of the social system, — 
each social system being characterised by a form 
of labour specific to it. 

In the primitwe-communal system, the tools (stones 
and sticks) man used to procure his scanty 
means of subsistence were extremely primitive. 
Group ownership and equalizing distribution 
made it possible to compensate for the pro- 
duction failures of some by the successes of 
others and thus to satisfy, on the whole, the 
minimum requirements of all. For instance, the 
food procured by the members of a commune. 
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either collectively or individually was placed 
at the disposal of the entire commune. The 
tools used in hunting and fishing were also 
disposed of by the entire tribe or clan. The 
labour of each was labour for all. 

The primitive-communal system persisted 
throughout a long period in the development 
of human society when the social division of 
labour was growing ever more pronounced. 
Farming, cattle-breeding, crafts and _ trade 
evolved into independent spheres of material pro- 
duction. The transition from fruit-gathering and 
hunting to the growing of crops, fruit and 
vegetables and to the breeding of domesticated 
animals marked a qualitative leap forward in 
human development. The transition from the 
use of primitive tools to the manufacture of 
more complicated ones was an essential. factor 
in the development of labour at that stage 
of mankind’s progress. 

One should distinguish between live and 
objectified labour. Live labour is man’s pur- 
poseful activity aimed at producing certain ma- 
terial goods. Objectified labour is man’s past 
labour which has been expended on turning 
out the means of production (machinery, 
equipment, buildings, fuel, raw materials, etc.). 

The proportion of objectified labour in the 
process of production grows with the development 
of productive forces. Correspondingly, the owners 
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of the means of production exert a growing 
influence on the relations among people in the 
process of production, exchange, distribution and 
consumption. The owner of the means: of 
production has a stake in acquiring more of them 
so as to secure for himself a larger amount of 
material and cultural benefits. ‘Therefore, he 
makes those who do not own any means of 
production work for him. 

The emergence of private ownership of the 
means of production made the division of labour 
even more pronounced. An increasing amount of 
goods was produced for exchange for other goods 
rather than for personal consumption by the 
producer. The owners of the means of production 
specialised in making definite types of goods. 
That made the market. essential to people’s 
vital activity. 

With the development of exchange, labour ac- 
quired a two-fold character. The point is that the 
emergence of exchange called for the need to 
determine what quantity of goods was equivalent 
to a certain quantity of other goods. People 
learned to compare labour expended to produce 
various commodities regardless of its content. 
Labour which is objectified in a commodity 
(provided that what is produced is a commodity 
or a service required by other people) is called 
abstract labour. Abstract labour lies in the basis 
of the cost of a commodity, that is, it de 
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termines the amount of money or other goods 
offered for the commodity at the market. 
At the same time, any kind of labour 1s 
concrete as it yields use value, that is, the 
properties of the commodity which are required 
by other people. 

_ As labour acquired a two-fold character, pri- 
vate labour became distinct from social labour. 
In the final analysis, any production involves 
dozens of people of various trades and professions. 
Things are made because somebody needs them. 
This means that the labour of each commodity 
producer is part of social labour and is social 
by nature. However, in a society based on private 
nership, commodity producers are disunited, 
working in isolation from one another. Therefore, 
their labour, although essentially social, takes on 
the form of private labour. Its social character 
manifests itself through exchange. 

‘It.is on this basis that the contradiction 
between private and social labour emerges, and 
the product of man’s labour comes to dominate 
him. Relations among people manifest themselves 
s relations among commodities. This contra- 
diction is only revealed on the market, when the 
problem of the sale of commodities arises. ‘The 
product’s grip on man is made even tighter 
because the commodity’s value is determined by 
he socially-necessary expenditure of labour, — 
rather than by the individual expenditure of 
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labour. The socially-necessary expenditure of la- 
bour is measured by the working time required 
to produce a commodity under the average 
social conditions of production, that is, at the 
average level of technology, producers’ skill and 
intensity of labour. As a rule, the socially- 
necessary expenditure of labour depends on the 
production conditions under which the bulk of 
the given type of commodities is produced. 

The emergence of private property and the 
development of commodity exchange led to the 
division of the primitive tribe into the poor and 
the rich. The impoverished individuals found 
themselves in debt-slavery to the rich and were 
thus forced to work for the latter. By waging 
aggressive wars, turning the captives into slaves 
and selling their fellow-tribesmen into slavery 
by way of exacting debts, the rich established 
their full sway over the enslaved poor. The 
primitive-communal socio-economic formation 
was thus replaced by the slave-holding system. 

The slave-holding system was the first socio-eco- 
nomic formation in the history of mankind to 
be based on private property and the aliena- 
tion of labour. This system was characterised 
by the slave-holders’ private ownership of both 
the means of production and the workers, that 
is, slaves. 

The alienation of labour originated when 
some groups of people started to appropriate 
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the product of other groups’ labour. ‘The labour 
of the people who were deprived of the 
means of production and of the products of 
their labour became alienated from them. That 
accounts for their indifference and even aversion 
to labour. Slaves, being the property of indi- 
vidual or collective owners, possessed neither the 
means of production nor the means of subsistence. 
Just as the results of their labour, the slaves 
were the property of the owner. Their exploita- 
tion was achieved through outright violence, that 
is, by way of extra-economic coercion. The 
intrinsic contradiction of the  slave-holding 
system stemmed from the coersive manner 
whereby the producers (slaves) came into contact 
with the means of production. As they were not 
interested in the results of their labour and in 
displaying a solicitous attitude to the imple- 
ments of labour, the slaves resisted any attempts 
to make them work harder. They regarded the 
instruments of labour as a means of enhancing 
exploitation. Slave labour, in its entirety, took 
the form of unpaid work done for the 
slave-holder. 

- Under the slave-holding system, the content 
and character of labour, were changed. Stone 
and wooden tools were replaced by implements 
made of copper, bronze and, later, iron. However, 
the slave-holders preferred to issue their slaves 
with the most primitive implements of labour 
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because the latter, hating their forced labour, 
took no care of expensive and complicated tools, 
misplacing, losing or damaging them. The over- 
whelming majority of slaves served as a mere 
source of muscular energy in various branches 
of production (farming, cattle-breeding, construc- 
tion, transportation, mining, etc.). They did 
arduous manual work. Only the ruling classes 
could engage in the administration of state affairs, 
in science and art. Mental labour became 
opposed to physical labour. 

In Antiquity, the upswings in economic and 
cultural development were the outcome of the 
cruel exploitation of slaves, the fruit of slave 
labour. It was with the arduous labour of huge 
numbers of slaves that canals and roads were 
laid out, large tracts of land irrigated, mines 
worked, large workshops established, and bridges, 
dams, pyramids, palaces and temples constructed. 

Various branches of human knowledge evolved. 
The slave-holding society produced such famous 
figures in culture and science as Mo Zi in China, 
Aristotle and Pythagoras in Greece, Kalidasa in 
India, and Cicero in Rome. 

For all that, the potential for the use of labour 
under the slave-holding system was limited as the 
slaves worked to the crack of overseers’ whips. 
Bnmming with hatred for their owners and full 
of aversion for their forced labour, slaves would 
now and again rise against the exploiters. Slave 
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- gradually ceased to promote economic 
development. As for the slave-holders, they regar- 

iy ded physical labour as something samqcenthiy of 
- freemen, a disgrace to them. This approach gave 
tise to a situation when even the poor refused 

to work and expected sops (“bread and cir- 
cuses’) from the rich. 

Idleness and labour are incompatible. ‘There 
came a time in the development of the slave- 
holding system when the predominant production 
relations began to hinder the development of the 
‘productive forces. The irreconcilable contra- 
diction between the productive forces and the 
production relations resulted in the downfall of the 
slave-holding system. The emergence of coloni 
heralded the advance of another mode of 
production, feudalism. The colont were former 
slaves or ruined peasants to whom land and 
implements of labour were leased. They had a 
stake in producing abundant crops because they 
retained a share of them. By special legislation, 
the coloni were bound to the land, deprived of 
the freedom of movement, the right to serve in 
the army, etc. This system exhibited some 
of the features which were to become typical 
of the feudal socio-economic formation. 

The slave-holding system gave way to feudal- 
im. A higher development level of the 
productive forces under feudalism caused changes 
in the content of labour. There emerged new 
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sectors of the economy. In urban areas, the 
methods of processing raw materials were grad- 
ually improved, and crafts became more and 
more specialised. In 1600, the belt loom was 
invented in Europe. The 15th century saw the 
invention of the blast furnace, the compass, the 
mechanical watch and book-printing. 

Improved methods of farming (the two- and 
three-field systems) were developed. New crops- 
potatoes, tomatoes, tobacco and sunflower im- 
ported to Europe from America—became wide: 
spread. The instruments of labour were im- 
proved. The iron plough and other agricultural 
implements made of iron were used on a growing 
scale. In their drive for mastery over nature, 
people acquired vast experience and new skills. 

However, feudal technology, based as it was 
on the large-scale application of manual labour, 
developed at a comparatively slow rate. The 
majority of the peasants, who were not free, 
used primitive tools. 

Nonetheless, the character of labour was chang 
ing. The division and cooperation of labout 
became more pronounced. There emerged spe: 
cialised branches of agriculture, such as butte 
manufacturing, bee-keeping and gardening. 

Under feudalism, commodity production a¢ 
quired a new dimension and was concentrated 
in towns. With trade ties established amon 
the hinterland regions of the countries, nationé 
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markets began to take shape. The development 
of commodity production, based on the social 
division of labour and intended for sale, for 
the market, for the exchange of products among 
various households, bolstered the role of labour 
in the improvement of the productive forces. 

Under feudalism, the social form of labour 
had a greater potential for increasing the role 
of labour in the rise of man as society’s main 
productive force. In contrast with the slaves, 
the peasants and craftsmen were interested, to 
a degree, in the results of their labour. They 
owned some means of production and were 
thus able to engage in independent economic 
activity — to till land, breed cattle or follow crafts — 
whenever they were free from quit-rent and 
corvée, i.e. work on the land owned by the 
feudal lords, attending to the latter in their 
castles, and performing other compulsory service. 

In terms of time, the serfs’ necessary labour 
was distinct from their surplus labour, i.e. 
unpaid labour appropriated by the feudal lord by 
virtue of his being the owner of the land, water, 
woods, etc. The peasants, who were not freemen, 
were compelled to work for the feudal lord 
not so much because of their economic depen- 
dence on him as for the reasons of direct extra- 
economic coercion which manifested itself in their 
being subject to their lord’s will and jurisdiction. 
The feudal lord could at any time sell or give 
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away his peasants with or without the land 
they were bound to. Feudal landownership, and 
the peasants’ dependence on the landlords for 
the land to till, determined the character of 
the exploitation of labour under feudalism. 
Effected in many different ways, it was embod- 
ied in the feudal rent, which absorbed the 
whole of the peasants’ surplus labour. Various 
duties and exactions left the peasants with the 
minimum means of subsistence. 

The antagonisms inherent in feudal society 
continuously widened the gap between mental 
and physical labour, between town and country. 

The peasants were unwilling to put up with 
their subjugated position. The epoch of feudalism 
abounded in peasant uprisings. 

The crisis of the feudal mode of production 
became especially pronounced when the social 
form of labour based on feudal landownership 
and the peasants’ being in personal bondage to 
the landlords fettered the development of pro- 
ductive forces. The production of commodities 
intended for exchange was growing in scale. 
As the market expanded, the more or less 
substantial commodity producers started to hire 
ruined farmers and craftsmen to work for them. 
This meant that in the womb of the feudal 
society there originated the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction based on capitalist private ownership and the 
explorttation of hired labour. 
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Chapter Two LABOUR UNDER 
CAPITALISM 


1. Labour Process under 
Capitalism 


In contrast with the preceding so- 
cio-economic formations, capital- 
ism bolstered the role of la- 
bour in the development of 
society's productive forces. Un- 
der capitalism, the process of 
labour underwent changes due 
to technological improvements. 
Capitalism equipped man not on- 
ly with new skills, but also 
with empirical and_ professional 
knowledge. 

Under the capitalist mode of 
production, the process of labour 
has the following distinctive fea- 
tures. First, as the means of 
production are owned by _ the 
capitalist and labour power be- 
comes united with the means 
of production only after it has 
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been bought by the capitalist, the hired worker 
is economically bound to capital, and his 
labour is controlled by the capitalist rather than 
by himself. 

Second, the product of labour is the capitalist’s 
property by virtue of his owning the means of 
production. In the case of simple commodity 
production, the producer owned the means of 
production and, consequently, the product of 
labour. Under capitalism, factories, enterprises, 
shops, land, railways, banks, airports, post and 
telegraph offices, etc. belong to the capitalists 
who do not personally participate in the 
production of material goods and services. Un- 
der capitalism, the public wealth is created, 
in all its forms, by the hired workers who, 
being deprived of the means of production, are 
subject to capitalist exploitation. Although the 
hired worker is juridically free, he is eco- 
nomically bound to capital. 

For a hired worker's labour to become 
united with the means of production, the capi- 
talist must buy machinery, raw materials, fuel 
and labour power at the market. 

Just as any commodity, labour power has use — 
value and value. The value of labour power is 
determined by the socially necessary working 
time spent to produce the means of subsistence 
for the worker and his family. The use value 
of the worker’s labour power is the ability of 
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he worker to create, in the course of labour, 
value that is greater than the value of his 
wn labour power. ‘The excess value created by 
le wage-workers over and above the value 
f their labour power is referred to as surplus 
ue. It is appropriated by the capitalist 
thout remuneration. That explains why surplus 
alue is the goal of capitalist production. 

From the capitalist’s point of view only that 
abour is productive which produces surplus value 
and increases his capital. 

Under capitalism, the division of labour into 
productive and non-productive labour is based 
the two-fold character of labour. On the 
one hand, labour creates a commodity’s use 
value; therefore, labour whose use value meets 
he demands of the buyer is productive. On 
the other hand, labour creates both the value 
of the commodity and the increment over and 
above it, that is, surplus value. If the worker’s 
labour secures surplus value for the owner of the 
means of production and thus turns him into a 
capitalist, he regards it as productive. Therefore, 
under capitalism, one and the same form of 
labour can at once be both productive and non- 
productive, depending on whether or not it yields 
surplus value to the capitalist. For instance, 
a textile factory worker is engaged in productive 
labour because his labour creates surplus value 
for the factory’s owner. An artisan making cloth 
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in his workshop does not produce surplus value 
for anybody and, as the capitalist sees it, 1s 
thus engaged in non-productive labour. 

Labour is divided into productive and non- 
productive in both material production and crea- 
tive work. A singer hired by an impressario—a 
capitalist—brings profit to him. Therefore, her 
labour is productive. If she works on her own, 
at her own risk, she is engaged in non-productive 
labour. 

As it emerged in the womb of the feudal 
mode of production, capital subjugated labour 
at first without effecting revolutionary break-up 
of the material basis of production in the society's 
productive forces. Typical of that period was 
what is referred to as formal subordination of 
labour to capital, which means that labour was 
not entirely subjugated by capital. In that period, 
capitalism was developing on the basis of primi- 
tive craft technology which did not allow for 
any substantial increases in the production of 
commodities. The content of labour was not 
affected by any profound, revolutionary change. 
Labour involved the use of such means of 
production which did not transform production 
techniques. Manual labour remained the material 
foundation of production. 

However, qualitative changes occurred in the 
mode of production and the character of labour. 
The feudal mode of production gave way to the 
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apitalist mode of production, to the institutions 
{capitalist private ownership and to hired la- 
our. From then on, production was aimed at 
btaining surplus value. In the early days of 
apitalism, however, the capitalists could only 
quire more surplus value, that is, to increase 
he degree of the exploitation of workers, by 
engthening the working day. The surplus value 
tained through the absolute lengthening of the 
yorking day is absolute surplus value. ‘The 
capitalists’ goal in the period of formal subordi- 
ation of labour to capital was to obtain absolute 
surplus value. 

With the formal subordination of labour to 
apital, the content of labour came into contra- 
diction with the character of labour. As the 
technical base of labour did not allow for the 
complete subordination of labour to capital, 
various methods of extra-economic coercion were 
applied. These measures included the enclosure 
(seizure) of peasants’ land, efforts to drive them 
off their ancient places, and the adoption of 
harsh laws. Compulsory government legislation 
(for instance, that of 1349), required all persons 
between the ages of 12 and 60 who did not own 
land or other means of subsistence to work at 
capitalist enterprises. Leaving one’s employer 
before the expiry of the term of hire was 
punishable by imprisonment. Under the Statute 
on the Workers issued in 1351, those who 
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refused to work were to be put in stocks and 
imprisoned. ‘The workers who left their employer 
were outlawed and branded. 

In their drive to prolong the working day, 
the capitalists went to the extreme. If they 
could, they would have made their employees — 
work 24 hours a day. Yet the physiological — 
need to eat, drink, sleep, etc., set physical lmits — 
to the working day. However, apart from phys- 
ical limits, there are moral limits imposed by the 
need to satisfy cultural and social requirements. 

With labour formally subordinated to capital, 
the capitalists sought to extend the working day — 
to its physical limits. In England, under a law 
enacted in 1446, the working day in spring 
and summer lasted from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
or 8 p.m., with three meal breaks adding up 
to three hours. In other words, the actual 
duration of the working day amounted to 11 or 
12 hours. Under the law, the working day in 
winter lasted from 5 a.m. until dusk. Such laws 
made the workers’ labour and life itself a hell. 

As capitalism developed, both the implements 
of labour used by craftsmen and manual labour 
itself gave way to machinery. The social division 
of labour and the division of labour within 
individual capitalist enterprises underwent far- 
reaching changes. The industrial revolution en- 
hanced the prevalence of the past objectified 
labour over live labour. Past labour swelle 
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pidly due to the appropriation by the capitalists 
the unpaid labour of hired workers. Surplus 
ue was absorbed, on an increasing scale, in 
achinery, installations and buildings which grew 
/number at an unprecedented pace. As it- 
imped out more and more surplus value from 
he hired workers, objectified labour was increas- 
gly turned into accumulated surplus value. 
bjectified labour became the sword of Damocles, 
it were, urging people to labour on and on. 
this subordination of labour to capital which is 
haracteristic of the era of the industrial revolu- 
ion is referred to as actual subordination. 

In the period of momentous growth in pro- 
luctive forces, possibilities opened up for the 
ptalists to increase surplus value by reducing 
he necessary working time without reducing the 
Dorking day. This method does not involve 
any absolute increases in the duration of the 
working day. The surplus value obtained by the 
apitalist through reductions in the necessary 
working time and the corresponding increases 
in surplus time is referred to as relative surplus 
value. 

Increased productivity of labour is essential 
‘0 the production of: relative surplus value. 
Increases in the productivity of labour in the 
industries producing the workers’ requisite means 
of subsistence lead to reductions in the latter’s 
cost. For their part, reductions in the cost of 
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the means of subsistence entail reductions in the 
cost of labour power. Hence, a reduction in 
necessary working time entails an increase in 
surplus working time. 

Thus, the capitalists increase the degree of the 
workers’ exploitation not only by establishing a 
longer working day (thus obtaining absolute surp- 
lus value) but also by promoting higher labour 
productivity (gaining relative surplus value). 

Under capitalism, there were three stages in 
the growth of labour productivity. At the first 
stage in the development of capitalism in in- 
dustry, the process of labour mainly depended 
on the use of manual techniques, just as it did in 
craftsmen’s workshops. ‘There was no division of 
labour within an enterprise. However, the process 
of labour in a capitalist workshop differed from 
that in craftsmen’s workshops in at least one res- 
pect: the collective labour of many hired workers 
toiling under the command of a capitalist had 
replaced craftsmen’s individual labour at their 
own enterprises. This stage in the development 
of capitalist production is referred to as 
simple capitalist cooperation of labour. 

The second stage in the development of cap- 
italism in industry was different from the first 
stage in that the collective labour of many hired 
workers at capitalist enterprises now involve 
not only simple cooperation but also the divisio 
of labour among the workers. The producti 
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of a commodity was divided into a series of 
operations with different workers responsible for 
each. This stage in the development of cap- 
italist. production is referred to as_ the 
manufactory period of capitalism. 
_A manufactory is an enterprise functioning 
on the basis of the division of labour and 
manual craft techniques. Manufactories emerged 
in two ways: craftsmen specialising in the same 
field were united under the command of a capi- 
- talist in one workshop, each of them performing 
_ one operation, or else, craftsmen specialising in 
various fields worked together, under the 
command of a capitalist, in the same workshop, 
_ performing successive operations. By contrast with 
the artisan who worked on his own and per- 
formed all the production operations alone, the 
manufactory worker was responsible only for a 
part of the production process. He was thus a 
partial, or detail, worker. He could not work 
outside the manufactory because he owned no 
means of production and because he was not 
skilled enough to produce commodities on his 
own, performing all the operations by himself. 
The working conditions at the manufactories 
were harsh. ‘The work, which involved endless 
repetition of simple operations, degraded the 
workers both physically and morally. ‘The work- 
ing day lasted for 18 hours or even longer, and 
the pay was miserable. 
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The rise of manufactories led to a considerable 
expansion of capitalist production. However, 
since manufactory production was based on the 
application of handicraft techniques, there came 
a time when its narrow technical basis and 
the kind of labour it employed entered into 
contradiction with the requirements of the 
expanding capitalist production and the market. 

The rise of manufactory production created 
prerequisites for a transition to the third stage, 
the stage of large-scale machine industry. ‘The man- 
ufactory was replaced by the factory. A factory 
is an industrial enterprise based on the applica- 
tion of the machine system. A factory, just as a 


manufactory, uses the collective labour of hired — 


workers. However, the division of labour at a 
factory differs from that at a manufactory. 
In the case of the latter, the division of labour 
is based on the detail worker and _ his. tool. 
At a factory, the backbone of production is the 
cooperation of machinery. 

The capitalist factory marks a new stage in 
the enslavement of labour by capital. At the 
factory, the worker turns into an appendage of 
the machine. The capitalist manner of the 
application of machinery leads to longer working 
hours, the involvement of women and children 
in production, the formation of an army of the 


jobless, and the increasing impoverishment of 


the proletariat. Under capitalism, however, there 
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re certain limits to the application of machin- 
y. The capitalists introduce machines only 
hen their cost is lower than the wages of the 
orkers which they oust. The capitalist uses 
jachines only if they yield profit. That 1s 
hy machine production never fully eliminates 
e need for manual labour. 

The capitalist factory makes the antithesis 
etween manual and mental labour more pro- 
aounced. Arduous physical labour devoid of a 
reative meaning is the manual workers’ lot. 
Mental labour becomes clearly distinct from phys- 
cal labour and is performed by a small num- 
ber of hired employees (engineers, technicians, 
etc.). Apart from being responsible for techni- 
cal management and supervision, they partici- 
pate, on behalf and in the interest of the 
capitalists, in organising the exploitation of wage 
workers. Having relegated the functions of 
tunning the production to hired managers, the 
ywner of a capitalist factory ‘concentrates 
supreme power over labour in his own hands. 
_ The three stages in the development of capi- 
talism in industry are at the same time three 
stages in the development of the production of 
relative surplus value. That is why there can 
‘be no equality between objectified and _ live 
labour. Objectified labour serves as an instrument 
for the enslavement of live labour and has a 
complete sway over the latter. 
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The actual subordination of labour to capital 
transforms the content, character and_ process 
of labour. At the same time, the general char- 
acteristics of formal subordination do not fade 
away at the stage marked by the real subordi- 
nation of labour to capital. This is due to the 
fact that the two kinds of subordination of 
labour to capital evolve on a common basis- 
capitalist private ownership and the exploita- 
tion of hired labour. 


2. Labour as a Means of Existence 


Under capitalism, labour is a means of a 
worker’s existence only if the worker sells his la- 
bour power to the capitalist. He can buy the 
articles of personal consumption he needs if he 
recelves wages or a pension or is_ covered 
by some other form of social security. If he 
fails to sell his labour power, he joins _ the 
unemployed. 

Wages have a special role to play in the process 
whereby labour is subordinated to capital. 
Superficially, wages appear as the price of labour 
power and therefore conceal the exploitation of 
labour. Wages do not reflect the division of 
the working time into necessary, surplus, paid 
and unpaid working time. 

As far as the working man is concerned, under 
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jtalism, labour is merely a way for him to 
ke money. All the labour expended by the 
ker is nothing but a means of getting the 
as which are essential to his existence. ‘That 
hy the worker believes his wages to be a 
yment for his labour. The worker gets his 
ges only after he has expended his labour 
ver. [his bolsters his illusion that his wages are 
gayment for the entire work he has performed. 
In actual fact, wages mask relations of the 
ploitation of workers by capitalists because they 
ase any trace of the division of the working 
ne into necessary and surplus working time, 
d into paid-for and unpaid-for working time. 
inder capitalism, the division of the working 
iy into necessary and surplus working time is 
mouflaged by the relations of sale of labour 
ower. In the course of production, the worker 
reates a value that is larger than the value of 
is own labour power. Therefore, wages constitute 
art of the newly created value. The rest of the 
atter—the surplus value—is appropriated by the 
apitalist without any remuneration paid out to 
he worker. 

The size of the wages is an essential indica- 
yr of the living standards of the working class. 
There are nominal and real wages. ‘The sum of 
money received by the worker for the sale of his 
abour power to the capitalist is referred to as 
nominal wages. Real wages stand for the 
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quantity of goods and services that the worker 
can actually buy with his money wages at a 
given level of the prices of his means of subsist- 
ence and at a given level of his nominal wages. 

Under capitalism, the level of real wages always 
displays, in the long run, a tendency towards 
decline. This is due to numerous factors which 
often have opposite—increasing and decreasing- 
effects (changes in the cost of labour power, 
growing unemployment, greater proportion of 
women and children who work for low wages, 
etc.). 

The level of workers’ wages is not the same 
in different capitalist countries. This is due to 
many reasons. It would certainly be wrong to 
assume that the capitalists in some countries 
display a more generous attitude towards the 
workers than the capitalists in other countries. 
In every country, the capitalists seek to reduce 
wages to the minimum. However, when compar- 
ing wages in different countries one should 
take into account the historical conditions under 
which the working class in the given country 
has been formed, the level of the workers 
material and spiritual needs, the cost of acquir- 
ing skills, the productivity of labour, the class 
struggle, the climate, and other factors. 

The wages are especially low in developing 
countries. This is one of the grave consequences 
of colonialism. According to UN statistics, the 
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erage worker’s wages in Africa are currently 
ual to at most one-tenth of a _worker’s 
wes in West European countries. Even at the 
dustrial factories of the developing countries the 
ajority of workers drag out a semi-beggarly 
istence. Apart from large-scale factory indus- 
ies, developing countries still have traditional — 
mmestic and artisan —industries where the level 
remuneration is much lower than at the 
rge-scale factories. 

e origins of the wage system applied in 
le traditional industries date back to the epoch 
f colonialism when the workers were subjected 
) rapacious exploitation as a homogeneous 
urce of cheap muscle power and when the 
olonial powers gave no heed to the adequate 
production of labour power. 

A comparatively higher level of factory wages 
attributable to the fact that the development 
f factory industry generated a need for more 
killed labour. Since the cost of such labour 
ower was higher, the wages had to be increased. 
iven the wages of semi-skilled workers in 
actory industries are often 3 to 5 times as high 
the average income of workers in_ the 
raditional industries. On the whole, in the 
leveloping countries the differences between 
wages In various sectors of the economy are more 
pronounced than in the developed capitalist 
states. 


Within the factory industries, the rates of re- 
muneration of labour differ greatly depending 
on the size of the factories and the workers’ 
skill grade. At the larger factories with a higher 
level of mechanisation and more complicated 
production processes requiring high quality work, 
the remuneration is higher. 

In the developing countries, a skilled worker 
earns two or three times as much money as an 
unskilled worker. The differentiation is made 
even greater due to the fact that large factories 
are covered by social security and insurance 
systems, the minimum social guarantees estab- 
lished by the state, profit-sharing systems, and 
by services granted free of charge or at a discount 
(medical care, company transportation to and 
from work, subsidised meals, child-care facilities, 
etc.). Workers at large factories are often pro- 
vided with cheaper housing. However, the mass 
of the proletarians have no access to the benefits 
and guarantees which supplement the working 
people’s direct income and elevate their living 
standards. . 

On the whole, an analysis of the differences 
in wages determined by the conditions of pro 
duction reveals the following tendency: the 
further is the distance from the modern economic 
sectors to the traditional ones, from industry to 
agriculture, from large enterprises to smaller 
ones, from large cities to outlying districts, the 
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lower the workers’ wages. 
The differentiation in payment for the work 
done is largely influenced by differences in wage 
levels between the public sector and the private 
sector. All categories of workers employed at 
private enterprises get higher wages than their 
counterparts in the public sector. In the private 
sector, the gap between the wages of skilled 
and unskilled workers is greater. This is due 
to the fact that the private sector is market- 
oriented, that is, it is guided by the correla- 
tion between the demand for and the supply 
of labour force. In contrast, the government wage 
‘policies which the state-owned enterprises ad- 
‘here to are aimed at supporting the poorer 
workers and narrowing the wage gap. 
_ The level of wages in developing countries 
‘is increasingly influenced by transnational 
‘corporations (TNCs). At TNC-controlled en- 
-terprises the wages are considerably lower than 
at similar enterprises in developed countries. By 
establishing meagre hourly wages at their 
enterprises, the TNCs force their workers to 
agree to a longer working day. For instance, 
at the Singapore and South Korean affiliates 
of U.S. corporations, the working day is longer 
than that at similar enterprises in the United 
States by 18 and 24 per cent, respectively. 
In the past, low wages in the developing 
countries were due to low labour productivity. 
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Nowadays, as production is increasingly auto- 
mated, labour productivity in the newly- 
independent states has virtually reached that 
in the developed countries. Nonetheless, the differ- 
ence in the wages of workers in the developing 
and developed countries persists. 

In developing countries, the differentiation in 
wages is largely due to racial, sexual, caste, 
religious and other discrimination. Discrimination 
is often effected through a system of bans depriv- 
ing certain categories of workers of access 
to prestigious, high-paying jobs. ‘This tendency 
is especially evident in the employment of women: 
in developing countries they are mostly employed 
on non-prestigious, unskilled manual jobs in 
the least productive industries, trade and services. 
As a result, women’s wages average from 50 to 
65 per cent of men’s wages. Whenever the 
employment situation changes for the worse, 
women are the first to lose jobs. 

Unconcealed inequality dominates the picture 
of the migrant workers’ employment opportu- 
nities, wages and social rights. Deprived of all 
rights, these workers are used as a cheap labour 
force on casual unskilled jobs. ‘Their wages are 
20 to 50 per cent lower than those of the 
regular workers. An intermediary position be- 
tween the regular army of the industrial prole- 
tariat and the migrant workers is occupied by 
the indentured workers recruited in _ the 
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mtryside or in the poorer urban quarters. 
le average wages of the indentured workers 
from 60 to 65 per cent of those of the 
ular workers. 

In developing countries differentiation in the 
yment for work is largely determined by 
tra-economic factors. However, as the young 
tes’ economies develop, economic factors come 
the fore and the wage differentiation picture 
mes to resemble that in the developed 
untries. 

It should be noted that wages and salaries 
re not the only sources of the working people’s 
come. 

As the capitalist mode of production matured, 
nall producers were increasingly deprived 
fthe means of production, and a huge army of 
e proletariat emerged. Unemployment, pro- 
uction-related injuries, occupational diseases, 
mature disablement and ageing were the 
benefits’’ granted to the working class by cap- 
alism. For decades, the workers waged a class 
truggle to improve their position and working 
ditions and to contain runaway exploitation. 
he working class was growing stronger and 
etter organised. Despite the capitalists’ stubborn 
sistance, workers organised strikes, associated 
| trade unions and gradually succeeded in 
aking their life more tolerable as their wages 
ere raised and social insurance benefits insti- 
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tuted. The latter will be the subject of our 
further discussion. 
As a rule, capitalist countries have one or 


/ 


more of the following public social security systems: 


social insurance, public assistance and what is 
known as “universal”’ social security. Social secu- 


rity, the most widespread system, is based on the 


obligatory deduction of insurance fees from the 
hired workers’ wages. It grants the right to a pen- 
sion and welfare payments (provided certain 
requirements — length of insurance, age, etc.—are 
satisfied) irrespective of the financial situation 
of the insured person’s family. 


Public assistance benefits are paid, in their 


entirety, from the state budget only to persons 


who have been officially recognised, after a check 


on the income of all the members of the 


family, as having no means of subsistence. 


The system does not cover, therefore, all the 
workers who have no earings. Disablement 
or unemployment public assistance payments are 
granted by administrative bodies at their own 
discretion. 

The universal system, which mainly involves 
pension benefits, is used in Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Canada and Spain. All persons who 
have achieved the retirement age, become dis- 
abled or lost their breadwinner are entitled to 
a pension. The fixed pension rate is the same 
for all. The pension fund is raised through 
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special taxation system covering all the cit- 
ens from the age of 16 to 18 and up to 
le retirement age. 

Apart from the public social security system, 
rotection against the potential loss of earnings 
provided by private insurance. This system 
founded on the principles of capitalist private 
aterprise which secure profit for the owners of 
surance companies. 

In the developing countries, the most wide- 
read form of social security is what 1s known 
s the provident fund system. A provident fund 
intended to ensure each worker’s personal 
sponsibility for his own welfare through making 
sonal savings. This institution resembles a 
wings bank, the only difference being that 
mtributions and payments are compulsory. 
In the developing countries, the social security 
ystem covers an insignificant proportion of the 
opulation, including civil servants, servicemen 
in some Asian and African countries, only 
hese two groups enjoy social security) and 
yme of the hired workers employed in the 
1odern sector of the economy (with the eligibil- 
y of the latter group depending on the industry, 
he size of the labour force employed at the 
ven enterprise and the size of wages). The 
habitants of rural areas, who make up the 
aajority of the developing countries’ population, 
nd also artisans, small traders, servants and 
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workers in the non-organised sector of the eco- 
nomy are not entitled to social security. 

Let us now consider the way social secunity 
funds are. made up under capitalism. In the 
capitalist countries, factory and office workers 
are the main source of contributions to social 
insurance. The share of the working peoples 
contributions in the total amount of all contn 
butions to the social security funds is 29.5 pe 
cent in the United States, 31.9 per cent m 
Austria, 35 per cent in Canada, 48.1 per cent 
in Holland and 63 per cent in Greece. 

In some countries, the share of worker 
contributions to the social insurance funds varies 
from 4 to 30 per cent of their wages. For 
instance, an Austrian worker has to contribute 
8.75 per cent of his monthly wages for old age, 
disability and loss-of-breadwinner insurance, 3.69 
per cent for sickness and maternity insurance, 
1 per cent for unemployment insurance and 3 per 
cent for the family allowance tax. Altogether, 
the contributions to the social insurance funds 
add up to 16.4% of the worker’s monthly wages 

As a result of periodical increases in _ the 
size of insurance contributions, the latter come 
to account for a growing share in the working 
people’s average wages. 

It might seem that the huge and constanth 
growing sums coming to the capitalist state bud 
gets from the tax-payers and intended for socia 
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urity should create the material basis for 
proving the working masses’ social security. 
wever, the capitalists are unwilling to part 
anything they lay their hands on. The 
urgeois governments skilfully manipulate with 
efunds that actually belong to working people, 
ing them in the interests of the exploitative 
asses. A considerable proportion of the funds 
ade up of the working people’s contributions 
r social insurance 1s never paid back to the 
jrkers. The workers’ contributions to social 
curity funds exceed benefits payable from the 
atter by 18.1 per cent in Canada, 10.6 per 
ent in Finland, 16.6 per cent in Iceland, 
74 per cent in Japan, 15.6 per cent in the 
letherlands, 27.4 per cent in Portugal, 18.2 per 
ent in Sweden, 13.9 per cent in Switzerland 
nd 10.3 per cent in the United States. 

In many capitalist countries, the system of 
ompulsory social insurance is used as a form of 
idditional taxation. That is why the fixed size of 
msurance contributions is from 1.5 to 5 times 
ugher than is required to form a distributable 
fund. In Turkey, for instance, only 54 per cent 
of the money collected from the working people 
n the form of the social security tax is 
actually used for social security purposes. ‘The 
rest goes to cover other expenditures made by 
the state. 

In the capitalist countries, the working people’s 
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participation in the formation of social security 
funds is not limited to their making obliga- 
tory contributions for social insurance in the 
amount established by the law. Some workers 
rely On various private insurance plans available 
at their enterprise or firm so as to become 
entitled to a pension which is larger or is grant 
ed on more convenient terms. As a rule, the 
methods of financing and spending private pen- 
sion funds are not regulated by legislation. 
Therefore, the workers have no guaranteed right 
to a pension paid out of such funds. If a 
worker changes his place of employment, he 
forfeits both the right to a pension and the 
money already contributed to the fund. 

In accordance with the international legal 
standards established by the _ International 
Labour Organisation, social security comprises 
the following nine kinds of insurance: medical 
aid, sickness benefits, unemployment benefits 
old-age pensions, benefits payable in case of 
production-related injuries and occupational dis- 
eases, family benefits, maternity benefits, dis- 
ability pensions, and _ loss-of-breadwinner pen- 
sions. None of the capitalist countries has intro- 
duced all of them. Only socialist societies have 
succeeded in doing so. 

One hundred and eighteen capitalist coun- 
tries have passed legislation on at least one 
kind of social security. Old-age, disability and 
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ss-of-breadwinner pensions are provided for by 
ie legislation in 107 countries, temporary dis- 
blement and maternity allowances, in 59 
ountries, industrial accident and occupational 
isease compensations, in 108 countries. 

At present, pensions constitute the most de- 
eloped and large-scale type of social insur- 
ace. The capitalist state regulates the terms of 
ranting a pension (such as age, length of 
surance, service or citizenship), the pension 
tte (which can be _ fixed, minimal, or 
roportional to the wages), and the procedure 
r the formation of insurance funds. 

In developing countries, too, pension schemes 
e now the best developed and most wide- 
ead form of social security. They cover 
ll wage workers in most Latin American, 
aribbean and African countries, and one out 
-every three Asian countries. The methods 
| calculating the size of a pension are basi- 
ally similar in the developed and developing 
yuntries. In the latter, however, there are 
reat differences in terms of importance at- 
iched to the pensionable length of service, 
e rate of the wages on the basis of which 
ensions are calculated, and the extent to 
fhich the overall length of service is taken 
ito account. The minimum and maximum 
zes of pensions are also different. 

The pensionable age for men is 60 in Italy, 
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France, Japan and Turkey, 65 in Belgium, 
Great Britain, the USA, the FRG and Me- 
xico, and 67 in Norway, Sweden and some 
other countries. In actual fact, intensification 
of production renders the workers aged_ be- 
tween 40 and 45 (especially those who have 
assembly-line jobs) incapable of performing 
technical operations accurately and _ quickly 
enough. Elderly people are the first to be 
dismissed. Statistics show that the proportion 
of the elderly among the unemployed is al- 
ways higher than that of other age groups. lt 
should also be noted that preferential pension 
schemes for those employed on arduous of 
noxious jobs are limited in scope. 

Most of the pension schemes now in effect 
in Latin America establish the legal pensionable 
age at 60 or 65 (with the exception of 
Uruguay, where the pensionable age is 70) 
In some countries women become eligible for a 
pension five years earlier than men. In mos 
Asian and African countries, the pensionable 
age is 60. This is a rather high ceiling 1 
one takes into account the fact that the aver 
age life expectancy in many _ developing 
countries—50 years—is far below the life @ 
pectancy in the developed countries. Retire 
ment at a younger age for those employed o 
arduous or noxious jobs is practiced in som 
Latin American countries (Argentina, Brazil 
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lombia, Nicaragua, Peru, Venezuela), Iran 
1 Turkey. This measure, however, covers 
y persons who have made social security 
tributions for a sufficiently long time or 
tked at the given enterprise for an estab- 
4 period. 

he size of the benefits wr out on the 
inment of the pensionable age or the 
ury of a required period of service or in- 
ance is not large, normally amounting to 
40) per cent of the earnings, which does not 
arantee even the minimal means of subsis- 
ice. There are several reasons for this. First, 
> size of the pensions often depends on the 
gth of service, which puts most of the labour 
ce, mainly recruited relatively recently from 
ong the village people, at a disadvantage. 
cond, the small size of pensions is due to 
= extremely low level of wages. In the Bra- 
lan automotive industry, for instance, the work- 
» wages are equal to 6.9 per cent of the 
nerican automobile workers’ wages; in Ar- 
ntina, to 6.4 per cent; in the Philippines, 
4 per cent; in Mexico, to 23.7 per cent; 
Venezuela, to 18.5 per cent; and in Peru, 
17.3 per cent. Moreover, because of the 
gher rates of inflation, the size of the pen- 
ns in real, money terms in the developing 
untries is considerably lower than that in 
e developed countries. Rises in the prices of 
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consumer goods virtually bring to naught both 
the value of the pensions and the gover 
ments’ attempts to make adjustments for infla 
tion by paying additional benefits. If one stop 
working before attaining the pensionable age 
his pension is cut down. 

In the capitalist countries, the provision 0 
disability and loss-of-breadwinner pensions 1s al 
so limited. In the United States, for instance, 
12.3 per cent of the people between 20 an 
64 years of age, that is, 14,300,000, are dis 
abled invalids. However, only 7 per cent 0 
them are disability pension recipients. 

In the capitalist countries, disability and los 
of-breadwinner pensions, just as old-age pen 
sions, are small in size. The number of peopl 
entitled to them is limited because of th 
stringent requirements as regards the cause ¢ 
disability or death, and the period of in 
surance. In Austria, for instance, only tho 
who have paid 260 weekly insurance fees a 
entitled to a disability pension (in the FRG 
the required quota is 60 monthly fees, an 
in Italy, 5 yearly fees). In Switzerland, onl 
workers who have been paying insurance fe 
from the age of 21 without a year’s interruf 
tion are eligible for a disability pension. 

When the provision of disability pensions 1 
stipulated by the legislation, pensions are gran 
ed in the event of complete and _ perm 
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ent disability, or in the event of the loss of 
| least two-thirds of one’s ability to work. 
nother condition for the granting of a disabil- 
y pension is a reduction in earnings by 66 
) 80 per cent. In Denmark, disability 
ensions are granted to persons who have lost 
yo-thirds of their ability to work. In Finland, 
disability pension is granted to the complete- 
; disabled. As the fully disabled and_ those 
ho have lost two-thirds of their ability to 
ork account for only 35 to 40 per cent of 
e total number of invalids, the majority of 
latter in the capitalist countries are 
ft without a pension. 

‘Allowances for children as a form of social 
curity are the least widespread: they are 
ranted in only 65 countries. No allowances 
or children have ever been introduced in the 
Jnited States, for instance. Normally, the eli- 
mbility for such allowances depends on the 
ze of the family and the family income. The 
evislation in West Germany, Japan and some 
ther countries, for instance, provides for the 
ayment of such allowances only to families 
which have three or more children. In most 
ases, this is a token allowance: in Australia, 
or instance, it amounts to $ 0.5 per child, 
and in Great Britain, £ 1 per child (per week). 
fo make things worse, being in receipt of such 
a negligible sum deprives the working members 
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of the family of tax benefits. 

A relatively new element in the system of 
social security for families with children is the 
payment of allowances to unmarried mothers. 
In capitalist society, however, such an allow- 
ance, if provided at all, is granted for a 
comparatively short period of time (in France, 
for instance, for only three years). 

In capitalist society, the child’s interests are 
neglected even before its birth. Take, for 
instance, the attitudes to maternity. In many 
Western countries, even those having special 
nationwide laws in this regard, not all working 
women are granted an adequately long ma- 
ternity leave and an appropriate compensation 
for the loss of wages during the leave. The 
number of women entitled to a maternity allow- 
ance is usually limited by the requirement 
that they have an uninterrupted work record 
of at least two years. The school leavers, col- 
lege graduates and those working women who 
have changed the place of work are_ thus 
deprived of the right to a maternity allowance. 

In the developing countries, the provision 
of a paid maternity leave is regulated by the 
sum total of contributions for social insurance, 
There are many other limitations. In Singa- 
pore, for instance, women are entitled to a ma 
ternity leave not more than three times im 
their lifetime. 
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Both in the developed and the developing 

untries, the length of the maternity leave is 

adequate. In some capitalist states, it 1s only 

-weeks long. In some developing countries, 

nong them Nepal, Saudi Arabia and South 

prea, maternity leaves are not granted at all. 

| Hong Kong, women are entitled to only 

1 days of unpaid leave. The size of the 

llowance is likewise limited: in Austria and 

span it equals 60 per cent of the woman’s 

ages; in Spain, 75 per cent; in Italy, 80 per 

mt; and only in Denmark and France, it 

mounts to 90 per cent of the wages. In the 

eveloping countries of Asia, the size of the 

llowance varies from 33 to 80 per cent of 
he woman’s wages. It should also be noted 
hat in many countries maternity allowances 
do not constitute an independent type of 
social insurance. They are often substituted by 
sickness or unemployment allowances and that 
leads to a shorter term of payment because 
no benefits are paid during what is known as 
the waiting period. 

_ The extreme degree of the working people’s 
social insecurity in the capitalist countries man- 
ifests itself, among other things, in the health 
service. The bourgeois governments find it too 
burdensome to take care of the workers’ health 
and make every effort to shift the burden of 
health-care expenditures on the working peo- 
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ple. The employers may display some interest 
in taking disease prevention measures only if 
such efforts yield profit, as preventive measures 
often help them avoid losses which are dué to 
reduced labour productivity or workers’ sickness. 

In the capitalist countries, most workers can- 
not afford timely treatment or hospitalisation 
because they lack disability insurance. Mean- 
while, the importance of medical expenses insur- 
ance is brought into sharp focus by the 
figures illustrating the loss of working days due 
to sickness. In the United States, the loss of 
working time caused by temporary disability 
is illustrated by the fact that 17 per cent of 
all industrial workers fail to report to work 
during the year. The workers in the capitalist 
countries cannot afford being sick. Only two 
of the latter—Great Britain and Italy—have 
public medical care systems. The rest of 
the countries have paid health services. In 
many instances, the so-called free public health 
service is state-sponsored only in form, while 
in essence it is similar to private health care, 

In most capitalist countries, the insured work- 
ers have to reimburse part of the cost of their 
health care. In France, for instance, the in- 
sured person covers 20 per cent of all the 
expenses involved in his treatment, with the 
exception of the cost of certain medicines 
In the United States, the patient is obliged 
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pay a hospitalisation fee and reimburse all 
> expenses incurred during his stay in the 
spital over and above the established time 
ut (usually, 70 to 90 days). 

The working people find themselves in an 
tremely difficult position because of the lack 
free medical aid which is often accompa- 
ed by the lack of sickness benefits. The 
erage annual sum an American family is 
mpelled to spend on medical services 1s rough- 
‘equal to the monthly earnings of the head 
‘the family. The sum continuously increases 
ecause the cost of medical services grows 
ncontrollably. In the United States, for in- 
ance, the cost of medical services trebled 
tween 1979 and 1981. Since 1965, it has 
gown by 700 per cent. 

In the case of sickness or accident, a work- 
ig person has to shoulder a double burden: 
throughout the period of disability, he does 
ot receive any wages and has to pay for the 
reatment. Temporary disability cash payments 
or sickness benefits, as they are referred to in 
the international practice, are granted in 
a limited number of cases. In the capitalist 
ountries, only part of workers are entitled 
to a temporary disability benefit. The latter 
is paid out only if the cause of disability 
is indicated in the very short list of disability 
causes eligible for compensation. In most 
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countries, benefits are paid out only in the 
event of an industrial accident or an occupa 
tional disease. In very few countries thé 
benefit is granted in other cases as well. 

Temporary disability benefits are granted on- 
ly to those who have paid a certain amount 
of fees to the insurance fund by the time of 
disability. This puts young workers, as well as 
seasonal and casual workers, at a disadvantage. 

A serious limitation is imposed by the system 
of waiting periods, widely applied in capitalis 
countries. Under this system, the worker who 
has fallen sick spends the first few days of hi 
illness (seven days in the United States, three 
days in Great Britain, Austria and Belgium, 
and six days in Denmark) “waiting” for the 
sickness benefit. As the disability period doe 
not normally last more than five days, tht 
regulation leaves 80 per cent of the sid 
without a compensation. 

The size: of the temporary disability benefi 
is established as a percentage—usually no mor 
than 50 per cent—of the minimum wage 
Insurance benefits cover an average of 19 pe 
cent of family medical care expenses. 

In the developing countries, there is a whol 
set of limitations restricting the working people 
right to sickness benefits. In Turkey, for i 
stance, the worker is entitled to sickness benefi 
only in the event he has paid insurance fe 
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at least 120 days within the twelve months 
ceding his illness. Similar limitations exist 
many other countries. Still another limitation 
ne government-established minimum number 
workers employed at each enterprise. For 
tance, employers in Saudi Arabia pay out 
mess benefits only if they hire at least 20 
ve workers. 

Thus, in the capitalist countries the situa- 
n of the temporarily disabled workers is 
ficult indeed. The system of social insurance 
uinst temporary disability is either non-existent 
fails to provide adequate benefits. 
Unemployment insurance is a specific type 
social security under capitalism. It has been 
Wing in importance as the army of the 
employed has swelled. However, unemploy- 
insurance is limited in scale: nowhere 
es it involve all the wage workers. In Ca- 
da, for instance, it covers 89 per cent, in 
ance, 60 per cent, and in Italy, 51 per 
it of the labour force. In 1981, according 
the US Department of Labour statistics, 
employment insurance covered less than a 
td of the labour force in the USA. As a 
e, the unemployment insurance legislation 
ss not cover civil servants, low- and _ high- 
some workers, seasonal workers and some 
ler categories of employees. 

The worker must have a record of service 
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of a certain length (at least 48 weeks in the 
United States, for instance) to qualify for unem- 
ployment benefits. Another condition is being 
in receipt of a certain sum during the 
quarter preceding unemployment. Thus school 
leavers, college and university graduates and 
other people who start looking for a job for 
the first time are deprived of the right to 
unemployment benefits for they do not have a 
previous record of unemployment insurance 
In contrast with the social insurance per 
sions, which are paid throughout the establishet 
term (for instance, old-age pensions af 
paid for life, and disability pensions—over th 
period of disability), the period during whid 
workers are entitled to unemployment benefit 
does not coincide with the period of # 
applicant’s search for a job. In all count 
except Belgium, the period when the unemple 
ment benefit is paid out is rigidly regulate 
In the United States, for instance, it cant 
last more than 20 weeks. As a result, | 
majority of the unemployed (as many as” 
per cent in the United States in 1983) 
not get any social security benefits. 
Let us consider the size of the unempl 
ment benefits. Bourgeois propaganda presé 
a distorted picture of the social insurance | 
islation in capitalist countries. By concent 
ing on selected legal provisions and igno 
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ers, it creates the impression that the 
employed are in receipt of a sum_ that 
als the working person’s wages. Indeed, in 
ne countries, bourgeois legislation on social 
employment insurance does include standards 
t formally provide for such a_ possibility. 
wever, the reservations accompanying the leg- 
ation in question actually bring the de- 
ed rights to naught. An analysis of the 
uslation currently in effect in some capitalist 
untries reveals that unemployment benefits 
e never equal to wages, amounting to 40 
r cent of the latter in Austria, 44.8 per 
mt in West Germany, 60 per cent in 
elgium and Switzerland, and about 50 per 
nt in the United States. Thus, the unemploy- 
ent benefits doom the jobless and their fami- 
es to a semi-beggarly existence. Such are the 
salities of the capitalist world. 

In the majority of the developing countries, 
here is no unemployment insurance. In Iran 
nd Turkey, for instance, the law obliges the 
mployers to pay a lump sum to_ the 
yorkers they dismiss. However, the size of such 
enefits is ludicrous: they amount to 15-day 
jages per each year of work. Moreover, in 
furkey such allowances are only paid if the 
lismissed worker has worked for at least three 
ears by the day he is dismissed. 

In all the capitalist countries, the social 
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security system is complemented by the public 


assistance system. The distinctive features 0 : 
the latter are as follows: (a) public assistance ‘ 
covers only those workers whose income is below t 
a certain level; (b) assistance is provided afte . 
a check on the potential beneficiary’s financia . 
situation; (c) assistance funds come from genet 7 
al tax revenue; (d) the management of publi 
assistance funds rests with the local authorities < 
Public assistance has two functions: (a) th . 
provision of additional income to persons wh P 
are not entitled to benefits or to those whos . 
benefits are not large enough for them to} le 
considered living above the official “povert i. 
line’; (b) assistance to the needy families wit . 
children. A person who qualifies for benefit fo 
under the latter programme also qualifies 
assistance under two more programmes; (2 " 
medical care and free food stamps, and {t % 
“general assistance’ in the form of a mone 
allowance to the working poor, persons with th 
long record of unemployment, and the hk in 
The people in the West suffer from cont " 
nuous cuts in government allocations for publ * 
assistance purposes. In the United States, fy 
instance, the allocations for food stamps for they 
poor and for benefits payable to poor famil 
with children were cut as of 1982. In MRE... 
the food stamp and child-benefit programm Tl 


involved 6,000,000 families or 22 million peop 
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f whom 50 per cent were children under 
7; 8 per cent, old people and the rest—per- 
ms living below the official poverty level or 
ie disabled. After the 1982 public assistance 
its, nearly one million people in the above 
wtegory were deprived of public assistance. 
hat saved the government 1.9 billion dollars. 
Thus, the entire capitalist social security 
stem is essentially financed by the working 
people themselves. 

The capitalists persistently seek to reduce 
orkers’ wages and social security benefits to a 
vel which would be barely sufficient for the 
orking man to acquire a minimum of basic 
ecessities. This certainly secures greater profits 
or the capitalist class. 

Unwilling to put up with the situation, the 
jorking class wages a struggle for higher in- 
mes and a better life. 

As to the bourgeoisie, in its fight against 
ie working class it relies on all the elements 
| the bourgeois society’s superstructure — the 
ate, the law, the Church, the mass media, 
tc. Moreover, the capitalists set up employers’ 
lions so as to oppose the workers in a 
nited front. 

In order to be able to repulse the capital- 
t onslaught, workers associate in trade unions. 
he latter organise the working people for a 
ruggle to improve their economic position. 
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It is only in the bitter class struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie that a cer 
tain level of wages and social benefits is at 
tained. If the workers on strike show sufficient 
resolve and persistence, the capitalists may bi 
compelled to accept their terms and raise thei 
wages or improve social security. At  pre¢ 
ent, the working class struggle for better living 
conditions is being waged on an_ especiall 
large scale. 

The struggle of the working class has brough 
about some improvements in social security sys 
tems. In a number of countries, codes and othe 
legislative acts on social security were promulga 
ed. In the developed capitalist countries, parti 
ipation in the social insurance system is obi 
gatory for the wage worker, and the system 
covers broad sections of the population. 

The economic struggle waged by the proletari 
is of great importance. However, while recogm 
ing the significance of the working class ec 
nomic struggle, Marxists-Leninists maintain th 
in and of itself it cannot deliver the worke 
from exploitation. Only the elimination of t 
capitalist mode of production by way of1 
olutionary political struggle can eradicate the com 
tions for the economic and political oppress 
of the working class. 
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Capitalist Organisation of Labour 


\djustments in the wage system cannot resolve 
the problems arising from the growing exploi- 
on of hired labour. The capitalist is still faced 
h a situation when even higher wages fail to 
ke the worker maintain a high level of labour 
\luctivity or prevent spoilage and absenteeism. 
at is why the capitalist seeks to overcome the 
itations inherent in the wage adjustments by 
proving the organisation of labour. He makes 
orts to reduce the number of monotonous, 
duous, non-creative jobs. Advanced labour or- 
nisation at individual enterprises in an econo- 
: yregulated by chaotic market fluctuations and 
Ok bject to frequent crises and slumps is typical 
‘capitalist society. 

The organisation of labour at capitalist enter- 
ises is called upon to bring the workers into 
ntact with the means of production in the course 


CO- ‘labour. This includes concrete work assign- 
ents to each worker; the selection of adequate 
e) rms of production relationships among the 


rkers responsible for individual parts of pro- 
luction; setting up and servicing work stations; 
tablishing work techniques; creating adequate 
orking conditions; setting production norms; 
roviding work incentives, and ensuring labour 
scipline. 

Organisation of labour holds a special place in 
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the evolution of various forms of capitalist explo 
tation. One can distinguish between two stages 
in the capitalist organisation of labour. The 
first is associated with Taylorism, the wide 
spread system of production management first in- 
troduced by the American engineer Frederick 
W. Taylor. The second was marked by the use 
of group forms of labour organisation. 

The Taylor system is grounded on the assump 
tion that man, when engaged in production, 
is incapable of creativity or self-organisation, i 
essentially lazy, and works only under coerciot 
and supervision, or under the threat of being 
fined or sacked. Man is assumed to be a dumb 
element in an industrial system, a componen 
adjusted to the latter by technology. Taylorist 
preached subordination of the worker to the 
machine, a process ushered in by the industria 
revolution. 

The undemanding and pmrimitively educated 
wage worker suited the capitalists at the initia 
stage in the development of capitalism. Accord 
ing to Taylor, the worker was expected to auto 
matically perform several thousand monotonow 
operations a day, rather than to display an abilit 
for creative or professional thinking. 

The introduction of the Taylor system involve 
a time study—to a fraction of a second-of a 
production operations. ‘The norms were set on th 
basis of the production time expended on ea¢l 
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eration by specially selected skilled workers. 
arate wage rates were established for those 
ho fulfilled the norm and for those who failed 
do so. The wages of the second group were 
ich lower than those of the first. As a result, 
bour productivity increased while the wage fund 
mained practically the same; this led to a tre- 
endous rise in the level of exploitation. 
Taylorism, tenacious of life, has persisted 
roughout the scientific and technological revo- 
ition. In the context of automated production, 
pitalism continues to reproduce the worker as 
1 appendage to the machine; it subordinates 
ie working man to machinery, technology, and 
1 mode, measurement and remuneration of 
ork. 

At the same time, as the scientific and techno- 
gical revolution progressed, ‘Taylorism began to 
how signs of its inherent limitations. The narrow 
pecialisation and rigid setting of work impeded 
he development of workers’ creative initiative 
nd prevented them from improving their skills 
ind professional knowledge. As new technology 
jas introduced on a growing scale, the Taylor 
ystem proved increasingly incapable of ensuring 
igher labour efficiency and a lower rate of 
poilage. Conveyorized assembly, the alma mater 
f Taylorism, became symbolical of the aliena- 
ion of labour. The Taylor system, with its time 
tudy and norm-fixing, proved madequate in 
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the epoch of the scientific and technological ret ) 
olution. It had to be supplemented with mar rt 
other work organisation methods-—the analyte fe 


assessment of the production operations, 


length of the working day, the time spent 0 te 
individual operations, the degree of mat te 
attachment to his work station, and the numb qi 
of shifts. This has given rise to the advocat Ir 
of a “human relations” concept which regart in 
man involved in production as a social bein in 
The efforts to overcome ‘Taylorism include 
the following: workers were assigned to wo ol 
stations on the basis of rotation, attempts we of 
made to broaden and enrich the content a 
individual and group labour and to set up aut Pp! 
nomous work teams. The most far-reachi p! 


change in the organisation of labour involved t 
introduction of the collective (team) organisati 
of labour based on human psychology and ph 
siology and taking into account the worke 
personal interest in work. ‘This system was i 
cessitated by the restructuring of technology 
the older industries and innovations in the 
vanced sectors. 

At its modern stage, the team method 
organisation of labour (which in fact originat 
long ago) is characterised by a much grea 
independence of work teams. This system offt 
not only a new type of linkage betwe 
technology and the worker but also a me 
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{more effective regulation of the social labour 
lations. In its advanced form, a work team 
atures technical, technological and organisatio- 
al integrity. United by a common time-specific 
it is responsible for its fulfilment. The 
am is also independent in solving some of the 
estions related to work organisation and 
centives. Such teams are capable of function- 
if without foremen, supervisors or quality 
spectors. 

Consider the experience of team organisation 
fwork at the Volvo automotive concern, one 
f the leaders in the automotive industry. At 
number of Volvo enterprises, each worker 1s 
ut in charge of a certain segment of the 
roduction process. Within the latter, he 1s 
ntitled to make independent decisions. He is 
lly responsible for his own work. If the labour 
rocess comprises several operations, he may 
ary their sequence so as to avoid monotony. 
le may, independently and at his own discre- 
ion, contact the specialists whose services he 
eeds. Under this system, between 5 and 30 
orkers, given one assignment, form a group 
ithin which most internal managerial problems 
re settled without any interference from the 
igher management levels. 

The method of team organisation of work had 
major impact on the effectiveness of production. 
abour productivity and output increased in 18 
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per cent of the cases surveyed, the moral clr 
mate improved and workmen became more satis: 
fied with their jobs in 40 per cent of the cases, 
production costs dropped in 36 per cent of the 
cases, the quality of production improved in 20 
per cent of the cases, the absenteeism rate was 
brought down in 23 per cent of the cases, and 
fluctuations in the supply of manpower were 
reduced in 17 per cent of the cases. 

On the whole, the method of team organisa 
tion of work promotes higher productivity (al 
though in many instances a drop in productiv: 
ty during the adaptation period was observed), 
improves the quality of output, and reduces the n 
amount of waste and the number of defective S 
products (sometimes, by 30 to 80 per cent). c 

The improvement of collective discipline re f 
duces the losses of working time. ‘True, the i 
measures to reorganise labour sometimes result f 
in reductions in the number of workers, includ t 
ing part-time employees. 

The team quality-control system has an impor 
tant role to play in the organisation of labour, 
One of the forms of such control has been 
established by Japanese companies. The “quality 
control groups’ set up at the enterprises hav 
noticeably promoted the development of the 
workers’ professional skills and creative initiative. 

One of the consequences of the introduction 0 
work teams is that some workers become ré 
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ndant. At the enterprises belonging to the 
mpanies which practice the team method, 
duction personnel has been reduced by 11 to 
per cent, while the personnel responsible for 
put quality and technological supervision has 
cut by 28 to 50, and even 75 per cent. 
ainst the background of mass unemploy- 
nt, this manner of rendering people _ re- 
ndant is strongly opposed by the workers and 
de unions who feel that improvements in the 
ganisation of labour cause increased physical 
id mental strain. 

e 1970s were marked by the active develop- 
ent of a new trend in bourgeois management 
lence. Reflected in this trend was a growing 
nilict between the developing productive 
rces, on the one hand, and the outdated capital- 
relations of production, on the other. The 
ms and methods of management applied by 
le Japanese firms are noteworthy in this respect. 
One of the highlights of the Japanese system 
{ production management is reliance on “hu- 
lan potentialities’ and social manoeuvring 
trusted by the capitalists to hired managers. 
mong the most widespread forms of man- 
gement are: the hire-for-life system; wage 
creases and promotion depending on the length 
fservice (the principle of seniority) ; continuous 
nprovement of workers’ skills; and a system of 
ioral, psychological and material incentives 
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which links the workers’ position to the overall 
results of the firm’s activity. 

The hire-for-life system covers roughly 35 per 
cent of the Japanese labour force employed by 
major companies and establishments in the state 
sector; 1t covers only a limited stratum of the 
highly skilled workers. By ensuring long-term 
employment, it places permanently employe d 
workers in a privileged position by guaranteeing 
them employment, a growing income, and social 
and cultural services. By contrast, mend workers 
contracted for a day or a year (never more 
than a year) enjoy no privileges at all and 
may be fired at any moment. 

The method of changing jobs is widely 
applied, along with other methods, in training 
and promoting young managers. Under this 
system, employees are transferred from one job 
to another within one enterprise or, in the case 
of larger companies, to different enterprises o1 
affiliates. The aim is to enable them to gain 
experience in various fields so that, when pro 
moted, they could cope with any job. 

Another method widely applied by the Japa 
nese firms is that of collective decision-making 
Various possible approaches to the solution of7 
problem are made known to the workers and 
units concerned. Possible solutions are set fort 
in special documents in which all those involved 
in the discussion express their agreement @ 
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sreement with the solution suggested and 
e remarks, amendments, additions and clari- 
ions. This document is passed from one level 
management to another until it reaches the 
cutive responsible for making the final de- 
i. 

his form of management constitutes an at- 
pt to smooth over class contradictions and 
mote “trust” between the capitalist and the 
ge workers. 

In actual fact, it only creates an illusion of 
collective approach to managerial decision- 
king. Industrial firms and companies, and 
fitutions in the state sector have a rigid, 
efully elaborated and _ strictly hierarchical 
icture of management where unconditional 
hority is glossed over by various forms of 
articipation”’ and an artificially created cli- 
te of collective action. 

[he atmosphere of mutual trust and collec- 
eness is basically alien to capitalist enterprises 
vere relations based on domination and _su- 
rdination persist as an instrument of gaining 
ofit. As a result, the workers are increasingly 
inated from the process of labour. 

While taking note of the exploitation-oriented 
ture and goals of the above innovations, one 
ould bear in mind that their economic and 
chnological aspects display a number of pro- 
essive trends. Even under capitalism, the new 
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management methods allow for a more rational 
use of working time, machinery and equipment 
and create the conditions which match the ne 
level of the workers’ requirements. 

Nonetheless, none of the above systems, né 
even the hire-for-life system, can ease the effe 
of the cruel laws governing the capitalist econo 
my, nor reduce the scale of unemployment. 


la 

Ca 

4. Unemployment: ] 
The Tragedy of Millions 4 
In many cities and towns in the capitals a 
countries, virtually anyone knows where the I nd 
bour exchange is. Many people come there ever = 
day in search of a job—any job. In terms‘ gr 
their social status, some of the job seekers belot 4 
to the lowest strata of society. They are soca ~ 
Ca 


rejects; unless they manage to find a job, the 
face poverty, the loss of qualification and skil 
and moral degradation. 

Unemployment has a destructive effect on tl 
working people. It signals the collapse of 2 
their illusions. It destroys families, leads to hight 
crime-, sickness- and death-rates. According | 
US medical findings, a one per cent growth! 
the unemployment rate leads to a two per ca 
growth in the death rate, a 3.4 per cent ft 
in the number of mental patients and a 4p 
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nt rise in the number of suicides. 

People are willing to work, but capitalist so- 
ety is IN no position to provide them with 
ps. What are the reasons for that? Karl Marx 
lalysed the causes of unemployment and found 
at the demand for labour power is determined, 
ot by the whole of the capital earmarked for 
chasing machinery, equipment, buildings and 
bour power, but rather by that part of the 
apital which is used for acquiring labour power. 
Outwardly, there is no link between unem- 
oyment and the capitalist form of labour. 
urgeois economists..attribute both the excess 
id shortages of labour force to natural popula- 
growth. In actual fact, however, unemploy- 
ent is determined, not by the population 
owth rate but by the capitalists’ demand for la- 
our power. The causes of unemployment are as- 
xiated with the peculiarities of labour under 
apitalism rather than with the laws of nature. 
As capitalism develops, an increasing pro- 
tion of the accumulated capital is invested 
1 technical innovation and the production of 
kinds of equipment, stock, fuel and mate- 
als, and not in the efforts to create new jobs. 
his means that with the development of capi- 
alism an increasing percentage of cdpital is spent 
n innovating the means of labour, and, 
accordingly, a reduced share is used for the pur- 
oses of satisfying the demand of labour power 
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for jobs. Thus, what causes unemployment is not_ 
technical progress as such but the capitalist forms — 
of utilizing it. : 

The capitalists take advantage of unemploy-— 
ment to intensify the exploitation of the working 
people. The fear of losing their jobs compels 
the wage workers to labour more intensively. 
As in bourgeois society they are not guaranteed 
the right to work, they may lose their jobs at 
any time. 

There are three main forms of anes 
casual, concealed and long-term. 

Graal unemployment implies the loss of worl 
for a comparatively short period. The causes 
of this form of unemployment are many and 
varied, the most important of them being the 
fact that capital accumulation at individual en 
terprises and within individual industries in dif 
ferent periods is uneven. Casual unemployment 
involves workers who lose their jobs because of 
the introduction of new machinery or the curtail 
ment of production during the economic slump, 
In the older industries, the curtailment of pro 
duction entails reductions in the number of jobs 
and creates a demand for labour power 4 
newly-commissioned enterprises. In the process 
some workers are ousted from the sphere of re 
lations of labour, while others become involved 
in such relations. 
The application of female and child labour 
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hich reduces the number of jobs available to 
en, intensifies casual unemployment. On at- 
ining their majority, young workers are fired 
id start hunting for jobs. 

Concealed unemployment occurs primarily in rural 
eas. Most of those hit by it are peasants 
id artisans crushed by competition. While for- 
ally they are still regarded as independent 
nall-property owners, they are actually on the 
rge of being transformed into proletarians. 
owever, with the towns abounding in the 
employed, urban industry is in no position 
}absorb them. They are thus compelled to 
in the rural areas and drag out a mis- 
able existence. Nonetheless, registered as small- 
roperty owners, they are not regarded as 
employed. The moment capitalist production 
velops a demand for an additional labour 
wee, the mass of rural inhabitants surges into 
wns under the pressure of concealed over- 
opulation. 

Concealed overpopulation is also observed in 
rohan areas where it hits small artisans and 
aders ruined by capitalist competition. 
Long-term unemployment involves those numerous 
itegories of workers whose casual earnings come 
doing intermittent work, mostly at home. 
Ihenever they manage to get an odd _ job, 
eir working day is the longest and their earn- 
gs, a mere pittance. 
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The employment problem faced by the developing 
countries has some specific features which are 
largely due to the persistence of colonialist forms 
of the division of labour, to the existence of 
backward, semi-feudal structures and modes, 
and to aHGE demographic trends. Applicable 
to these countries is Lenin’s description of 
pre-revolutionary Russia as a country suffering 
not so much from capitalism as from its insuffi- 
cient development. 

Bourgeois sociologists argue that the peculian- 
ties of the employment situation in the develop- 
ing countries are all traceable to the irregular 
pace ofscientific and technological progress. Some 
bourgeois scholars, the institutionalists, hold that 
technological progress will result in the disap- 
pearance of crises and unemployment. They 
claim that capitalist industrialisation offers a way 
to eliminate unemployment in the countries of 
Asia, Africa*and Latin America. It is commor 
knowledge, however, that the employment 
problem in developing countries becomes increas 
ingly acute as capitalist production relation 
develop and agrarian overpopulation grows 

Western corporations, attracted by the abun 
dance of cheap labour, tend to transfer thei 
labour-intensive industries to developing cout 
tries. In recent years, that has not helpe 
the latter to control unemployment. The “ai 
traction” is still there, but it has started 
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fade: cheap labour now faces stiff competition 
from robots and computers, dangerous rivals 
that deliver people not only of arduous work 
but of work in general. 

_ Uncontrolled, exceptionally high rates of ur- 
banisation are characteristic of developing 
countries. The vestiges of feudalism and the lack 
of land—the plagues of the developing world — 
force peasants to flock to cities and towns. 
However, the scarcity of capital investment 
caused by the low marketability of the devel- 
oping countries’ commodities and by the fact 
that these states’ economic resources are si- 
phoned off by transnational corporations has 
tesulted in a shortage of jobs in towns where 
unemployment often involves from 25 to 30 per 
cent of the labour force. 

_ According to the estimates of some economists, 
by the year 2000 urbanisation in the developing 
countries will uproot and send to towns another 
billion people. The influx of people from the 
countryside cannot be expected to be matched 
by the creation of an adequate number of jobs. 
[his particularly concerns the decades of the an- 
ticipated upsurge in the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution (discussed in more detail lat- 
er), when the emphasis in industry will shift 
from cheap labour power to technology. Only 
a handful of people out of the billion new- 
comers will be able to find jobs in towns. 
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To be unemployed, to be deprived by an 
unjust social order of the opportunity to work 
and maintain oneself and one’s family—whal 
can be more tragic? To be an outcast vainly 
searching for a job, to be deprived of the basic 
condition for life, to be uprooted — this is th 
lot of millions of people in capitalist countries 

Under capitalism, even the scientific and tech 
nological revolution, supposed to be a blessing 
for mankind, causes the army of the unemployet 
to swell and blights the life of the working people 


5. Scientific and Technological 
Revolution: the Aggravation 
of Contradictions between 
Labour and Capital 


The scientific and technological revolution starte 
in the 1960s. Since then, it has caused far-readl 
ing changes in the content and _ organisati 
of labour by bringing into existence a new é 
ment in the system of machinery —computens 
control units, by making possible the lar 
scale use of new types of energy, including aton 
energy, and by introducing fundamentally mt 
technologies, such as laser technology. 

The development and application of 
electronic equipment (such as microprocess 
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id robots) and biotechnology as well as new 
focesses making it possible to produce raw 
aterials and products possessing amazing prop- 
ties (for instance, rolled metal ten times strong- 
than that now in use) build up the potential 
labour and promise tremendous economies 
intellectual, physical and psychological efforts. 
Major changes in the content of labour have 
een brought about by modern information 
ocessing technologies. ‘hey provide for practi- 
ly instantaneous access to the information 
exts, reproductions of pictures and technical 
awings) available in public libraries and mu- 
ms, to the videotape recordings of films or 
rlormances, computerised instruction in foreign 
nguages, typing skills and machine control. 
ientific methods have been developed for or- 
nising effective, far more productive work, 
roducing new technologies and effecting auto- 
ation of the most complicated industries. 

the setting of the scientific and technolog- 
41 revolution, the process of labour is based 
| an integrated and ramified system linking 
lence, production and consumption. With pri- 
ity in this system given to science, expenditures 
yolved in scientific research are growing dra- 
tically. 

The scientific and technological revolution has 
veloped the potentialities of labour, height- 
ing the latter’s role in the rise of man as 
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the main productive force, improving the social 
forms of the organisation of labour, promoting 
the specialisation and cooperation of labour, and 
stimulating the growth of the social productivity 
of labour. The importance of labour in accel 
erating scientific and technological progress and 
developing man’s abilities has thus been ampli- 
fied. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
induces far-reaching changes in the character of 
labour as well. 

It causes a profound qualitative change in the 
social division of labour. More priority is given 
to specialisation in the production of parts and 
the application of technologies. Such specialisa- 
tion is widely practiced in the US automotive 
industry where major parent firms rely on ¢ 
broad network of affliated suppliers, that 1s, 
specialised factories which produce parts. Rela- 
tions between the major monopolies and_ the 
allied suppliers are based on the former’s full 
sway over the latter. The monopolies dictate 
the prices of the suppliers’ products, determine 
the volume of their output, and regulate all 
other aspects of their production activity. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
spreads the specialisation of production beyond 
the scope of individual enterprises and industries 
Individual capitalist countries specialise in pro- 
ducing certain types of goods which they sub: 
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squently exchange. This gives rise to the inter- 
ational division of labour, the highest stage 
1 the development of social territorial division 
f labour. 

At the same time, the developed capitalhst 
lates and transnational corporations use the 
ternational division of labour in the setting 
f the scientific and technological revolution to 
xploit the developing countries. Developing 
conomies become dependent on the imports of 
odern machinery, technologies and _ scientific 
nowledge—which they apply on a growing 
cale— from advanced industrial countries. While 
onsuming Western technological innovations, 
he newly-independent states become involved in 
he international capitalist division of labour. In 
e process, they are turned into advanced co- 
mtries’ technological and economic appendages 
ather than equal partners. 

While expanding the possibilities for economic 
pewth in developing countries, the scientific 
ad technological revolution broadens the gap 
een them and the developed states. The 
a of economically underdeveloped coun- 
les to assimilate, as quickly as possible, the 
test achievements of science and engineering 
e blocked by their lack of skilled labour, 
he absence of adequate production and social 
nfrastructures, and the persistence of traditional, 
emi-artisan forms of production that coexist 
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with modern capitalist microelectronic, textile, 
garment and automotive industries. Notably, in 


| 


| 
j 


these countries the development of industries” 


involving a large volume of simple, labour-inten- 
sive operations is encouraged by the transna- 
tionals in every way. 


Slumps and booms experienced by the world 
capitalist economy affect the division of labour) 


between the developed and developing countries. | 


Thus, in the late 1970s and early 1980s, the 
Latin American countries which had been in a 
better position than the rest of the Third World 
and were about to join the category of devel- 
oped countries, found themselves confronted with 
a predicament caused, among other things, by 
their huge debt of 400 billion dollars to the 
developed capitalist states. When in 1980-1982 
the latter experienced a slump in production, 
Latin American exports to them had to be cut. 
That touched off a severe economic crisis 

This example shows that the international 
capitalist division of labour fails to harmonise 
the interests of the developing and develope¢ 
countries. 

Capitalism faces the contradiction betweer 
labour as a means of securing a livelihood ane 
labour as a means of satisfying social needs 
This contradiction manifests itself in the face 
that vast technological potentials are used ¢ 
enslave people rather than to ensure their well 
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emg. The way to resolving this contradiction 
} blocked by the unsurmountable barrier of 
mvate ownership of the means of production, 
aonopoly capital and the monopolies’ drive for 
uperprofits. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
nhances the exploitative nature of wage labour 
der capitalism. Capitalism has a long record 
f using science and technology in an effort 
o enslave labour. ‘The achievements of the scien- 
ific and technological revolution, which are 
ssentially levers for increasing labour productiv- 
ty and securing more spare time for the workers, 
re used to escalate the explaitation of the wage 
vorkers, to continuously boost the intensity of 
heir labour without raising their wages, and to 
Mcrease unemployment. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
ubjects ever new sections of working people 
0 exploitation. Especially vulnerable in this 
espect are brain workers in various fields of 
cience and engineering. Among the wage la- 
yourers there is now a growing percentage of 
ughly skilled workers, engineers, technicians 
ind office employees. Well-educated and well- 
rained, they are capable of making creative, 
pontaneous, original decisions. Wage workers in 
his category possess high professional skills and 
ire well-versed in new technologies. ‘They hold 
estige jobs requiring advanced skills. In in- 
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dustrial capitalist countries the lion’s share= 
four-fifths if not five-sixths—of all surplus value 
is created by highly skilled workers. It is for 
this reason that developed countries seek to en 
tice highly skilled workers from the developing 
states. | 

Labour migration causes considerable damage 
to developing countries which lose large numbers 
of highly skilled workers in the process. Among 
the migrants are well-trained workers of the 
most productive working age (25 to 45). Asa 
result of the “brain drain”, the developing 
countries lose almost as much money as they 
receive from the West in the form of aid. Ac 
cording to the UNCTAD Secretariat, the de 
veloping countries’ annual losses caused by the 
migration of specialists to the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada run to 3.8 billion 
dollars. In the early 1970s, the United States’ 
net profit from enticing brain workers from other 
countries to come to America amounted to nearly 
230,000 dollars per scholar, 235,000 dollars per 
natural scientist, 253,000 dollars per engineer 
and 646,000 dollars per physician. 

Whole economic sectors in the developed cap 
italist states would not be able to function 
without migrant workers. This concerns both 
subsidiary and leading industries, e. g., the auto 
motive industry in France, the operation of resort 
in Switzerland, or gold-mining in South Africa 
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Of more than 25 million foreign workers and 
mbers of their families, some four or five 
lion have settled in the United States; nearly 
million, in Western Europe; some three 
lion in the oil-producing countries of the 
ddle East; nearly 1.5 million, in West Afri- 
, and the rest, in South Africa, Latin America 
d Oceania. Most of them come from developing 
untries (Mexico, Pakistan, the Mediterranean 
gion and the poorer countries of Africa). 
Migration from developing countries is largely 
used by the “‘ousting forces’”’ generated by the 
latively fast disintegration of traditional 
ructures and the slow development of industries 
qd infrastructures. The development of cap- 
alism and the release of labour in agriculture 
nd traditional industries cause a continuous 
igration flow from rural regions to urban areas 
ind then abroad. The “forces of attraction” 
| industrial capitalist countries are generated 
by economic growth (within the limits imposed 
y the cyclical development of capitalism) and 
ob vacancies for unskilled workers. 
Even the meager wages offered abroad to a 
yorker from an underdeveloped country can 
secure for him an escape from the grip of 
memployment and abject poverty. For instance, 
f a Mexican worker employed in the United 
States sends a third of his wages to his home 
country, he can secure a livelihood for, on the 
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average, five members of his family. 

In the developed capitalist states, foreign 
workers are predominantly employed in low- 
paying industries. They are mainly hired to work 
on construction projects, at hotels or at plastics, 
rubber or asbestos factories, where they usually 
account for one out of every three people em 
ployed. 

The bourgeoisie subjects foreign workers to 
merciless exploitation, forcing the migrants to 
take the most arduous and tedious jobs. The 
newcomers from the developing world find” 
themselves at the bottom of the social hierarchy 
and are treated as second-rate human _ beings. 

Although many West European countries, 
acting under pressure from the trade unions, 
have passed legislation banning discrimination 
against foreign workers, the employers there al 
ways manage to find a loop-hole and pay the 
foreigners less than the local workers. Discrim- 
ination against foreigners as regards _ the 
payment of bonuses is an everyday occurrenceé. 
The migrants’ working conditions are a crying 
manifestation of discrimination. Insanitary, over 
crowded premises, and overseers keeping a clos 
watch on the workers—all this brings to mind 
the gloomiest pictures of ages past. 

The existence of a readily available foreigt 
labour force permits the employers to bring 
pressure to bear on the local workers. It als 
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lables the politicians and the ruling class 
okesmen to foment chauvinistic sentiments 
nong certain sections of the population. The 
uurgeoisie in the developed capitalist coun- 
ies seeks to fan out enmity among people 
‘different nationalities and set local workers 
yainst foreign labourers by claiming that the 
tter take away the jobs and reduce the 
mings of the local population. In this way, 
ie bourgeoisie tries to conceal the genuine 
ses of unemployment and of the dramatic 
sening of the working people’s living stan- 
ards. The genuine causes are rooted in the 
er-exacerbating contradiction between the so- 
al character of production and the private 
ypitalist mode of appropriation, as well as 
e contradiction between labour and capital, 
id many other antagonisms inherent in capi- 
alism. 

Under capitalism, the results of the scientific 
id technological revolution, which, if properly 
sed, could actually improve labour productivity 
id secure more spare time for all the members 
society, are used instead for enhancing the 
ploitation of workers and intensifying their 
bour. 

In the setting of the scientific and technolog- 
revolution, there emerges a need for a 
nstant improvement of workers’ skills. While 
me professions and trades wither away, new 
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ones originate, modifying the requirement 
placed on the wage workers’ qualification 
Before the revolution in science and technolog 
began, occupations disappeared as soon as th 
machines they were associated with became wor 
out or obsolete. In the course of the scientif 
and technological revolution, the period of ren 
vation has been reduced to 4-8 years. Occupa 
tions supersede one another 1.5 to 2 times faste 
than machines. All this compels workers to co 
tinuously improve their skills. 

Under capitalism, however, the improvemel 
of skills and knowledge is hindered by bot 
socio-class and financial limitations that bloc 
the workers’ access to the higher levels of edt 
cation. . 

The scientific and technological revoluti 
enables private monopoly capital to tighten 1 
grip on the workers’ labour, both at the mom 
poly-owned enterprises and in the non-mong 
olised sector. The monopoly, in all its man 
festations, consolidates the domination of capit 
over labour. In doing so, it relies on the enti 
might of the bourgeois state machinery. This 
manifested in the intensified exploitation of hire 
labour by the monopolies. But not only in tha 
The monopolies hold sway over a great numbt 
of non-monopolised enterprises, redistributing tl 
surplus value created at such enterprises to t 
monopolies’ advantage. The monopoly bourget 
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of a limited number of developed capitalist 
tes plunders developing countries through the 
ort of capital and by strengthening the po- 
ons of transnational corporations (TNC). 

the TNCs are formed as a result of takeovers 
1 mergers of companies based in different 
antries. In the early 1980s, the TNCs accounted 
‘some 40 per cent of industrial production, 
per cent of foreign trade and about 80 per 
it of technology developed in the capitalist 
ies; transnational banks controlled a substan- 
| part of bank capital. The TNCs derive 
th profits from concentrating investment in 
pital- and science-intensive industries such as 
=computer industry. ‘The overwhelming major- 
of licences issued in the capitalist countries 
id up in the hands of the transnationals. 
le TNCs are bent on buying up the best 
ferprises and firms operating in various 
mntries; they tend to hire only highly skilled 
rkers and to entice the best workers and en- 
veers from different parts of the world to 
rk for them. In the early 1980s, 25 per 
at of the labour force employed in the man- 
acturing industries in the capitalist countries 
rked at IT'NC-owned enterprises. 

The TNCs promote scientific and technolog- 
l progress through plundering developing 
untries, exploiting their resources and cheap 
our power, and blocking these states’ advance- 
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ment. The hopes that the scientific and techno 
logical revolution would radically change this sit 
uation by reducing the gap between the devek 
oped and developing capitalist countries- have ne 
materialised. Contrary to expectations, the mil 
between these two groups of states is broadening 

One of the reasons why this is happening 
is that the richer capitalist countries have greate 
opportunities to speed up research and di 
velopment projects in every way, thereby conti 
nuously modernising the technical basis of pre 
duction. Most developing countries have onl 
minimal opportunities to act likewise. 

The TNCs gain monopoly superprofit not onl 
by exploiting cheaper labour force and plunderit 
natural resources, but also through maintainin 
different wage levels at their enterprises in 1 
developing states compared to those located : 
the developed countries. For instance, assemb 
workers employed in the electrical engineerif 
industry in Malaysia and South Korea are pa 
the equivalent of 1.7 per cent, in Taiwa 
2.9 per cent, and in Singapore, 16 per cent 
the hourly wage rate paid to the workers | 
the same industry in Spain, Italy, and the FRI 

By establishing extremely low hourly wa 
rates, the TNCs seek to prolong the worki 
day. The length of the working day at t 
Singapore and South Korean branches of | 
transnationals exceeds that at similar enterpris 
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ased in the United States by 18 and 24 per 
ent, respectively. 

The TNCs are expanding their activities at a 
articularly fast rate in the developing countries 
here there exist automated enterprises relying 
1 monotonous assembly-line work. Also built 
1 the developing countries, which have a ready 
ipply of cheap labour, are enterprises expected to 
se a considerable percentage of manual labour. 
Under the conditions of the scientific and 
echnological revolution, the need for state regu- 
ition of the economy and of the relations 
etween labour and capital grows. As a result, 
he interests of the bourgeois state are merged 
ith those of the monopolies. 

The bourgeois state has an important role to 
lay in the system of capitalist exploitation. 
ist, the state provides its protection to capi- 
list exploitation as such. The constitutions in 
fect in capitalist countries proclaim private 
roperty inviolable. With the police, the courts, 
isons and other means of coercion at_ its 
isposal, the bourgeois state suppresses all en- 
roachments on capitalist property and maintains 
he capitalist order of things. 

Second, the bourgeois state promotes exploita- 
in many different ways: by passing anti- 
bour legislation so as to limit trade union 
ights; by pursuing wage-freeze policies, and by 
ibsidising monopolies with funds exacted from 
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the working people through taxation. 

Third, the bourgeois state itself exploits wage 
labour. The surplus value created by the workers 
employed at state-owned enterprises replenishes 
the state budget. The regimen of labour at such 
enterprises is similar to that established at mo 
nopoly-owned plants. In some countries, among 
them the United States, strikes at government 
owned factories are prohibited. In addition to 
exploiting the working people in the sphere 0 
production, the bourgeois state—and the entire 
capitalist class, for that matter—subjects them t 
additional] exploitation through taxation. 

Under state-monopoly capitalism, as the mo 
nopolies and the state merge into a_ singl 
mechanism, the bourgeois state is in a position t 
fully perform its main function, that of maif 
taining the kind of order best suited for tl 
monopoly exploitation of wage labour. 

Assisted by the bourgeois state, the monopolt 
knock together military-industrial complexes af 
inordinately boost expenditures involved in ff 
militarisation of the very foundations of the econ 
my. The militarisation of the economy aggravat 
the employment problem. 

According to a Michigan public interest 1 
search group, the conversion to peaceful 1 
of each billion of dollars now spent on 1 
militarisation of the economy in the Uni 
States could create 70,000 jobs for teachers 
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000 jobs for medium-level medical personnel. 
e aggregate loss which militarisation causes 
the area of employment is formidable. In 
eearly 1970s, militarisation reduced the annual 
jour market demand by more than 300,000 
ss. And that at a time when millions of 
less Americans milled at the labour exchange. 
The fact that developing countries are drawn 
to the process of militarisation hampers their 
ort to overcome economic, social and cultural 
ckwardness. At a time when trillions of 
lars are allocated for gigantic military pro- 
ammes, nearly two billion people are not 
ovided with fresh drinking water and suffer from 
fectious diseases; 1.5 billion people are de- 
ived of any access to medical aid; one billion 
ople live in abject poverty; 800 million adults 
e illiterate; 200 million children have no 
portunity to attend school; and 600 million 
eople are jobless. 

Another manifestation of the aggravation of 
e basic contradictions of capitalism against 
e background of the scientific and technolog- 
al revolution is the growing antithesis between 
¢mtal and manual labour. 

Scientific and technological progress radically 
nanges the role of labour in the development 
f man and his abilities. The technological 
volution reduces the sphere of application of 
1onotonous, low-prestige, manual labour while 
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broadening the sphere of application of inte 
lectual, creative, diversified labour. 

In the course bi the scientific and technologi 
cal revolution, there emerge problems related 1 
the transition from a division of labour base 
on handling individual machines to one involvin 
the use of automated systems. At the initi 
stages in the development of capitalism, th 
hired worker was attached to a certain typ 
of social division of labour in terms of bot 
time and space. He was the machine’s 
pendage, a detail worker. What was require 
of him was to possess a _ certain set 
skills; broad knowledge did not have a majo 
role to play. Day by day, the worker performe 
exhausting, monotonous production operation 
In a sense, he was the slave of the machine 
and of the division of labour which chaine 
him to capital. 

With the scientific and technological revolutio 
beginning to play a role in production, and a 
the applications of machine systems broadenet 
there emerged a need for change in labow 
The role of knowledge in labour was thus height 
ened, and a demand appeared for a greate 
expenditure of mental energy by workers wh 
had predominantly manual jobs. The impact ¢ 
technology and engineering on the process 
labour brought about a fundamental transforma 
tion of labour. Thus eliminated was the nee 
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rw detail workers and their servile attachment 
) a certain type of the social division of labour. 
There emerged a new type of worker, a univer- 
ally trained, educated and highly skilled one. 
Under capitalism, however, all the structural 
nifts described above occur in the circumstances 
hen in many industries the contingents of the 
jorkers who possess average and low-level skills 
ontinue to grow both in absolute and relative 
erms. The expansion of the area of application 
f creative labour does not reduce the antithesis 
etween mental and manual labour. 

In the course of the scientific and technolog- 
cal revolution, not only manual workers but 
Iso persons engaged in brain work (skilled 
yorkers, engineers, technicians, and _ office 
mployees) become wage workers. At modern 
apitalist enterprises, especially the automated 
mes, there appeared a broad stratum of workers 
primarily engaged in brain work. The revolution 
n science and technology generates a demand 
or competent and cultured workers. Apart from 
hat, the struggle of the working class for its rights 
leads to the establishment of a shorter working 
day and the emergence of conditions for better 
training and education. Nowadays, the distinction 
between the exploitative class and the exploited 
class does not coincide with the division of 
people into those mainly engaged in brain 
work and those mostly involved in manual labour. 
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Under capitalism, the scientific and techno 
logical revolution enhances the difference betweer 
the town and the countryside. The content of labou 
in the rural areas undergoes profound changes 
The “‘green revolution” has brought about rad 
ical changes in agricultural technology, farming 
methods, and the organisation of farm labou 
Agricultural labour becomes increasingly simila 
to industrial labour. The means of labour ap 
plied in agriculture today include highly product 
ive machinery (tractors, combine harvesters, etc.) 
mixed feed, mineral fertilizers, and plant-pro 
tecting chemicals. Science (particularly micro 
biology and genetics) has a greater role t 
play in agricultural production. Land reclamatiot 
systems are being expanded. This heightens th 
role of knowledge in the process of agricultural 
labour. Labour requirements in the village ar 
no longer limited to purely farm labour, as ther 
appear agricultural machinery maintenance-and 
repair enterprises, food-processing, mixed-feet 
and other factories, and as roads are laid ant 
cultural and consumer service facilities are buil 

Still, the rate of urbanisation remains high 
and the migration from rural to urban area 
continues unabated. The exploitation of th 
countryside by the town grows more intensive 
while the gap between the living standard 
and cultural level of urban dwellers and those ¢ 
the rural population is constantly broadened 
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he town increasingly surpasses the countryside 
terms of education, scientific and cultural 
velopment, services, living standards and way 
- hife. 

In the setting of the scientific and technolog- 
al revolution, the difference between the town 
nd the countryside manifests itself in the contra- 
ictions between the industrially developed 
ntral areas and the backward outlying districts, 
nd between the developed and the developing 
ountries. The difference is also manifest in the 
oadening gap between the prices of agricultu- 
al raw materials and the prices of manufactured 
ods; this has become a lasting tendency. 
Characteristic of the developing countries is 
lopsided, at times economically distorted and 
armful, specialisation in the production of ex- 
ort crops. In a number of countries it has 
aken on extreme forms, manifesting itself in the 
ne-crop system of farming. In the so-called 
“coffee republics’, coffee accounts for more than 
ifty per cent of export revenues. 

In the developing countries, the difference 
tween the town and the countryside fosters 
he pre-capitalist forms of private landownership 
and the predominance of subsistence and semi- 
ubsistence economies where labour is not so- 
ialised and goods are not produced for sale 
but for the producers’ own consumption. In 
the mid-1970s, subsistence production in Africa 
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and South-East Asia accounted for roughly 20 
to 25 per cent of their gross domestic product. 

In the rural areas of some African countries, 
communal landownership and tribal relations stil 
predominate. In these countries, there is no pri. 
vate ownership of land. The state 1s the supreme 
landowner. Within the communes, there 1s 
differentiation among the peasants, which arises 
from their inequality in terms of their property 
status and the development of commodity pro- 
duction. 

In the countries of Latin America, landlord 
ism (latifundismo), or large landed proprietor. 
ship, predominates. A mere 1.5 per cent of the 
latifundias, whose area runs to more than 6,000 
hectares, account for nearly 50 per cent of al 
the registered land; 3 to 8 per cent of the land- 
owners hold between 60 and 80 per cent of 
the land, while 75 to 80 per cent of the farms 
take up only 5 to 10 per cent of all the 
cultivated land. In Latin America, 88 per cent 
of the able-bodied rural population are eithe 
entirely landless or own plots of land which ar 
too small to provide a livelihood for a family 

Developing countries have a sizable surplus 
agrarian population, that is, vast masses of half. 
ruined peasants who are still bound to land an¢ 
have not migrated to towns in search of work 
This legacy of the colonial past accounts for the 
persistence — and in some countries even growth 
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ynderemployment in rural areas and for an 
reasing percentage of landless peasants. Rural- 
an migration is growing in scale. However, 
low level of industrial development prevents 
‘labour market from expanding at a faster 


eculiarities in the exploitation of the rural 
julation in the developing world can also be 
ed to the existence there of traditional arti- 
forms of production. Even in relatively 
eloped India, persons engaged in traditional 
lustries account for 70 per cent of all industrial 
tkers. Most enterprises are located in the 
intryside. As a rule, the artisan is in bondage 
the usurers, raw material suppliers, and 
ddlemen. His earnings are often lower than 
e of the unskilled wage worker. 

With the existence of multiple modes of pro- 
tion in the developing countries, the expansion 
agrarian capitalism broadens the gap between 
- town and the village. The developing 
mntries’ work towards national and social lib- 
ation includes, therefore, efforts to abolish the 
pling terms of employment and carry out 
agrarian reform. 

The scientific and technological revolution, 
wever, fails to resolve many of the problems 
yolved.in the application of female and child 
bour. 

The application of female and child labour on 
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a mass scale is associated with the emergent 
of mechanised production which rendered muse 
work redundant. The scientific and technolo 
ical revolution offered numerous applicatiol 
for female labour. The introduction of automat 
and electronic production equipment has secut 
for women access to many occupations whic 
while calling for dexterity, accuracy and a 
vanced skills, no longer require physical strengt 

In the capitalist countries, female work 
account for a growing percentage (at prese 
close to 40) of the hired labour force; two 0 
of every three working women are employed 
the newly free states which have taken the | 
pitalist path of development. 

Most women work in agriculture and ret 
trade. Besides, new technological processes f 
mit a wide use of cheap unskilled female lab 
at enterprises producing electronic equipme 
In Morocco, for instance, women under 
years of age account for 80 to 90 per ¢ 
of all workers engaged in the assembly of ce 
puters, I'V- and radio-sets. As a rule, on att 
ing the age of 30, female workers are dischar 
and replaced by younger women. 

The managers of ‘TNC subsidiaries make 
secret of the fact that they obtain consideré 
economic benefits from employing women, 
female workers are generally more submis 
and patient and less inclined to associate 
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de unions than men. 

jowever, the female workers’ inadequate edu- 
ional level prevents them from _ being 
ployed at modern enterprises on a larger scale. 
sording to UNESCO statistics, in 1980 there 
fe 814 million illiterates in the developing 
es, women accounted for 500 million of them. 
§ not an easy matter for women in a devel- 
ng country to obtain a primary education, 
say nothing of vocational training. The illite- 
y rate among women runs to 80 per cent. 
The above explains why small-scale and arti- 
) industries still account for a large percent- 
> of the female labour force. According to 
: findings of a UNESCO survey conducted 
1978-1979, in just one country, Bangladesh, 
jute-processing cottage industry and the man- 
icturing of jute articles provided employment 
‘nearly 100,000 women-—one of the highest 
jale employment rates among the country’s 
dustries. 

The labour skills acquired by women in the 
n-factory industrial sector find little or no 
plication at factories. This keeps female 
rkers at the bottom of the occupational 
erarchy in industry. According to a survey 
aducted in Morocco, women account for 50, 
/and 80 per cent of the unskilled workers 
the textile, paper manufacturing and _ phar- 
aceutical industries, respectively. In Tanzania, 
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only 4 per cent of all the female workers in 
the manufacturing industry have jobs requiring 
advanced skills. Even in India, where women 
have quite favourable educational opportunities, 
they are generally hired to do unskilled work 

By pursuing a policy of wage discrimination 
against working women, the capitalists gain 
additional profit. In capitalist countries, women 
get between 50 and 80 per cent of the wages 
paid to men for doing work equal to mens 
both in volume and skill. Female textile workers 
hourly wages are lower than those of men }j 
14 per cent in Morocco and by 22 per cent 
Singapore. In Bangladesh, female workers in th 
urban non-factory sector are paid 40 to 50 pe 
cent less for doing the same work as men 
In Tanzania, the average monthly wages in th 
manufacturing industry in 1980 ran to 3h 
shillings in the case of men and 276 shilling 
in the case of women. In Syria, the respectiv 
figures are 115 pounds and 79 pounds. i 
South Korea, the women’s average wages af 
a mere 44.5 per cent of those paid to men 
wages. 

The proportion of child labour in the develop 
ing countries is also higher than that in tht 
developed states. According to UNESCO st 
tistics, among children in the 10-14 age grou 
working children account for 31 per cent in fh 
developing countries and 5 per cent in the d 
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loped states. In 1979, there were at least 
000,000 young workers under 15 years of age 
the capitalist states. ‘The age a child starts 
work depends on tradition, on the size of the 
terprise that employs him or her, and on 
ether or not the latter is owned by the 
ld’s relatives. 

The reasons compelling children in the devel- 
Ing states to go to work differ from those 
at motivate young people to take a job in the 
veloped countries. In the latter, the young 
rker’s goal is to earn additional money for 
; or her own needs. Parents do not usually 
ist that their young children get a job. 

In the developing countries, most children 
= compelled to work because their earnings 
fen constitute the family’s sole source of in- 
me. The need to start working at an early 
e often makes children drop out of school. 
1978, 1,500,000 Mexican children had no 
portunity to go to primary school. ‘The number 
school graduates in 1975-1976 was only 40 per 
nt of those enrolled in 1970-1971. In Argentina, 
arly 50 per cent of the children leave school 
ithout getting even a primary education. 

In developing countries, child labour is widely 
ed in agriculture and the services and, to a 
ser extent, in the non-factory industrial sector. 
lrecent years, growing urbanisation has caused 
rise in the number of working children in 
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urban areas. So as not to be starved to deatl 
the child who has come to town by himse 
takes up any work he 1s offered. 

In Africa, Asia, Latin America and Souther 
Europe, parents often hire out their 8- 0 
9-year-old_ children, sometimes without th 
latter’s consent, to work as shepherds or fan 
hands. In return, they get a payment in ca 
or in kind from their children’s employe 
In South Asia and South-East Asia, employe 
have been reported to force children to wor 
and subject the young workers to cruel exploit 
tion. Children engaged in the making of watche 
wooden articles or rugs work as many hot 
per day as adults. The length of the worki 
day in that region exceeds the limit establis 
by the law. At the unregistered small enterpri 
children are exploited even more brutally, ast 
owners are at liberty to establish any conditi 
and terms of work they wish. In small tea-sho 
children have a ten-hour working day. 

The abuse of child labour has a negat 
effect on the rising generation’s physical a 
moral health. A survey conducted among | 
plantation workers in the region in quest 
showed that 25.6 per cent of the younger work 
suffered from advanced avitaminosis. The cd 
dren employed in the tobacco industry suf 
from anemia and chronic bronchitis. 

Children get much lower wages than adi 
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doing the same kind of work. In Indonesia, 
mstance, children’s wages are equal to 70-80 
‘cent of the wages received by adults for 
same kind and volume of work. 

Despite all the existing regulations, the problem 
female and child labour remains a most 
ite social problem faced by capitalist society. 
In the context of the scientific and technolog- 
] revolution, the development of capitalist 
duction becomes ever more spasmodic as pe- 
ds of economic revival and boom alternate 
th recessions and slumps. Scientific and techno- 
ical progress promotes faster renovation of 
ed capital (machinery, equipment, etc.). Only 
e fittest, those who use better machinery and 
shnologies and spend less for labour power, 
n survive the bitter competition. All this 
mpels the capitalists to spend a growing part 
their capital on the development of machinery 
id technology. In its turn, this enhances the 
redominance of past labour over live labour. 
Inder capitalism, the process of labour is sponta- 
sous: it is subordinated to the interests of 
ivate enterprise. The goal of the capitalist 
‘to gain greater profit rather than to help 
isfy society’s requirements. The process of 
bour is linked to the satisfaction of social 
quirements through the market, which is 
xpected to resolve the contradiction between 
vate labour and social labour. Only when 
4 commodity is sold on the market, private 
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labour is turned into social labour. 

Thus, if the capitalist fails to sell his entin 
commodity output on the market, only part ¢ 
the labour expended to produce it takes on 
form of direct social labour. In the condition 
of the scientific and technological revolutiot 
the division of labour into private and _ socia 
makes it impossible to overcome the fundamenta 
contradiction of capitalism. The social lin 
between private and social labour, effecte 
through the market, blocks the way out of th 
impasse created by economic and structural crise 

The periods of economic crises are marke 
by a slump in production and a  shrinkin 
demand for the means of production and labou 
power. This is accompanied by a rise in t 
prices of consumer goods, and also by wage 
freezes and cuts in social spending. Each crisis 
narrows still further the sphere of the applica 
tion of labour and diminishes the demand {fe 
both unskilled and skilled labour. Foreig 
workers are among the hardest hit as they ar 
always the first to be sacked. During a crisis 
the victims of race discrimination find it practi 
cally impossible to get a job. During a cn 
of overproduction, production capacities are ur 
derutilised, and tremendous material ° value 
created by the labour of workers are destroye 
for the sole purpose of propping up prices 
In the setting of the scientific and technolog 
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| revolution, the destructive impact of eco- 
mic crises is enhanced by structural crises. 
Structural crises manifest themselves in pro- 
wed periods of decline in the rates of growth 
id in the stagnation or curtailment of pro- 
ction in the metallurgical, petrochemical, 
tomotive, heavy engineering, shipbuilding and 
her traditional industries. All this is accompa- 
ed by the expansion of production in the 
ewer industries brought into existence by accel- 
ated scientific and technological progress— the 
anufacture of robots, electronic equipment and 
lymers, space engineering, etc. Unlike eco- 
mic crises of overproduction, structural crises 
on continuously. They have a major impact 
| labour under capitalism as they enhance 
e role of knowledge, education and vocational 
aining. Modern industries call for advanced 
ils and a better education. To find employment 
the new industries, wage workers must be 
tter educated and have higher skills. That 
lls for time and money—which they lack. 
lat is why structural crises aggravate the 
mtradictions between labour and capital and, 
the final analysis, give a greater impetus to 
e class struggle. 

The class struggle involves the principal 
eas of society's lfe—the economic, political, 
d ideological spheres. The aims of the pro- 
lariat’s economic struggle include higher wages, 
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a shorter working day, better working condition 
etc. Among the various methods of econom 
struggle are strikes, work stoppages, and picke 
ing. The workers’ political and _ ideologic 
struggle, more complicated in form, is aimed: 
effecting fundamental political changes. Whi 
economic struggle results in the emergence | 
trade unions, political struggle leads to 
founding of political parties as the highest fon 
of the proletariat’s class organisation. 

Thus, in the context of the scientific ar 
technological revolution, monopoly capital s 
cialises labour and production on a gigant 
scale. The financial oligarchy, though smi 
in size, tightens its control over the so¢i 
wealth and labour. The contradiction betwe 
labour and capital grows still more acute. T 
contradiction between the capitalist form 
labour and the development of man, societ 
main productive force, thus becomes irreco 
cilable. 

The scientific and technological revolut 
broadens the opportunities for the developme 
of people’s mental and physical abilities. } 
the capitalist organisation of labour prevents m 
from expressing themselves through their wo 

Hence the need to eliminate the capital 
form of labour. It is superceded by the social 
form of labour which is free from explottation a 
provides a basis for man’s all-round developme 


LABOUR UNDER 
SOCIALISM 


1. The Character 
of Labour under Socialism 


The principal form of labour 
under socialism, is the social form 
of labour. Its essential features are 
~as follows. Such labour 1s free from 
all forms of exploitation. It benefits 
both the workers and the whole of 
society, and 1s based on the principles 
of collectivism, comradely mutual as- 
sistance and cooperation. Under so- 
cialism, labour 1s socialised, in a 
planned manner, in the course of pro- 
duction on the scale of entire society. 
The economic foundation of the 
socialist character of labour is the 
socialist ownership of the means 
of production. 

The socialisation of the means 
of production in socialist society 
eliminates all forms of the aliena- 
tion of labour. At its initial stage, 
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such socialisation does not cause radical changes 
in the content of labour as at this stage the 
worker, still associated with a definite type of the 
social division of labour, is essentially a detai 
worker. The reason for this lies in the contra 
diction between the level of the developmen 
of productive forces, on the one hand, and the 
new, progressive social form of the organisatiot 
of such forces, on the other. A socialist rev 
olution does not immediately eliminate th 
contradiction between the roles of one and th 
same person as a detail workman and as a co-ow 
ner of the means of production. The historic 
experience of the USSR and other sociali 
countries shows that the resolution of this contr 
diction takes a long time. 
At its early stages, the construction of socialist 
involves the use of machinery and technologi 
inherited from capitalism. It is only in the cour 
of the development of the social form of labor 
that the content of labour is transformed ai 
the material and technical basis of socialism 
created. 
Socialist ownership of the means of product 

is the basis on which the social form of labe 
rests. 
In the USSR and other socialist countr 
social ownership of the means of producti 
appears in two principal forms: state prope 
(the property of the whole people) and co 
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ative (collective-farm) property. 

State property plays the leading role in the 
omic system of socialism. In the USSR, 
instance, it accounts for 90 per cent of the 
ed production assets in industry and for 60 
r cent of the fixed production assets in agri- 
ture. State property holds key positions in 
ther socialist countries as well. 

All the principal facilities in both the pro- 
uctive and non-productive spheres constitute 
ate property. 

Speaking about state property (belonging to 
ll the people), one should poimt out two im- 
oprtant things. First, the state owns the key 
leans of production on the scale of the entire 
untry. Second, state property belongs to the 
itire socialist society. It is the property of the 
roducers who are associated on the scale of the 
itire society and are jointly engaged in planned 
roduction based on the principles of collec- 
ivism, mutual assistance and cooperation. 
‘Cooperative (collective farm) property 
merged as a result of the peasants’ voluntarily 
mniting their private holdings. At present, the 
deasants’ collective property has gained strong 
ositions in the socialist countries. The backbone 
f the peasants’ collective property is formed 
y the nondistributable assets that have been 
reated in the course of many years with the 
abour of the cooperated peasants. 
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In 1983, the collective farms’ contribution 
to the overall capital investment in agriculture 
amounted to 32.5 per cent of the fixed agricultu 
ral production assets in the USSR. In the same 
year, the collective farms produced 48 per cent 
of the gross agricultural output and 39 per cent 
of the agricultural commodity output. The 
collective farms cultivate 46 per cent of the crop 
area and employ 12,900,000 people, that is 
52 per cent of the number of people engaged 
in agriculture. 

Both the common features and the differences 
displayed by the two forms of property are 
reflected in the character of labour under socialism 
The common elements include the absence of the 
exploitation of others’ labour and the fact that la 
bour is based on principles of collectivism, com 
radely cooperation and mutual assistance. The 
differences manifest themselves in the degree 
of the systematic socialisation of labour and it 
product. At state-owned enterprises, the workers 
labour is supervised by society itself, and _ the 
necessary and surplus products are _ therefore 
the property of all the people. On the collective 
farms, part of labour is expended at the collective 
farmers’ personal subsidiary holdings. The pro 
duct of collective labour belongs to individual 
collective farms or groups thereof. The necessary 
and surplus products belong to the collective 
rather than to the entire society. 
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the two forms of socialist social ownership of 
means of production reflect the distinctions 
ween the classes. While in the process of so- 
|labour the workers are directly linked to 
means of production owned by the state 
all the people), the collective farmers use 
-means of production which belong to 
peratives. Hence the different roles of the 
) classes in the social production system 
1 the differences in the amounts and forms 
their income. 

[he consumer cooperatives’ property is a 
cial form of the collective-farm-cooperative 
perty. Unlike the collective farms, consumer 
peratives function both in rural and in urban 
as, offering their services not only to the 
lective farmers but also to other members of 
lalist society. 

Consumer cooperatives play a major role in 
moting trade, public catering, the procure- 
nt of agricultural produce for the population 
d the industry, etc. The diversified activity 
consumer cooperatives expands the economic 
1 civic activity in the countryside. In terms 
their social role, the members of consumer 
peratives are closer to industrial and office 
rkers than to the collective farmers. 

The consumer cooperatives’ funds are allo- 
ied for social development in the countryside. 
ese assets are used to finance the improve- 
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ment of communal, cultural and medical set 
vices in rural areas, to send young people t 
higher and specialised secondary education 
establishments, to build pre-school child-ca 
centres, Young Pioneer camps, sanatorium 
holiday homes, and dwelling houses. 

The unity of the two forms of property 
state property and collective-farm-cooperati 
property—eliminates antagonisms, which existe 
under capitalism, in the socio-class foundati 
of the division of labour. Let us consider t 
division of labour under socialism. 

Socialist ownership of the means of producti 
eradicates exploitation as the basis for the ¢ 
vision of labour. The latter takes on the fo 
of cooperation and mutual assistance amo 
people free of exploitation. Under socialism, 1 
division of labour throughout society and wit 
individual enterprises persists. What is impl 
by the social division of labour is the divis 
of labour among the various branches of | 
national economy (for instance, between med 
nical engineering and the food processing 
dustry) and among the different regions of 
country. Socialist ownership of the means of f 
duction creates conditions for the comprehen 
development of labour in each region. | 
is confirmed by the successes scored by 
peoples of the Soviet Union in their econo 
and social development. Within a short his 
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cal period, in the formerly backward outlying 
istricts illiteracy was fought down and _ free 
ublic education was introduced. Industrialisa- 
ion induced profound changes in the distribu- 
ion of labour between industry and agriculture. 
there emerged new branches of the economy 
vyhich employ highly skilled production workers, 
mgineers, technicians, and other employees. 
Under socialism, the division of labour 1s 
ffected on a planned basis. This secures tre- 
nendous advantages and provides for a rational 
ise of capital investments and society’s material, 
nanpower and financial resources. In the USSR 
ind other socialist countries, the division of 
ibour is based on five-year and long-term eco- 
pmic and social development plans. A syste- 
jatic, planned character has been imparted 
9 the structural changes in the economy. The 
umber of jobs is reduced in the older industries 
nd increased in the new industries (the ones 
lat use sophisticated machinery and advanced 
chnology) according to plan. Vast territories 
re also developed in a planned manner. Re- 
ying on the advantages of the social form of 
ibour, the state is in a position to allocate 
onsiderable sums for increasing the number of 
dbs in the regions under development. 

‘The social form of labour induces changes 
1 the division of labour within enterprises and 
_the division of labour among people of 
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various trades and professions. 
The division of labour conduces to people’s 
development, enriches their knowledge and 
improves their skills. At the same time, if 
people are attached to one and the same type 
of the social division of labour, this tends to 
inhibit the development of their abilities. As 
the workers’ attachment to one type of labour 
is eliminated, the area of their labour activi- 
ty broadens and their work becomes more di- 
versified, interesting and pleasant. 
Under socialism, all have an opportunity to” 
enlarge their knowledge, improve their skills 
and broaden their education. In the course of 
the all-round development of socialism, there 
will emerge a new type of worker, one who is 
free from a lasting attachment to one and the 
same type of the social division of labour. The 
man of labour will cease to be a detail worker. 
This will create a most important prerequisite 
for overcoming the socio-economic distinctions between 
the town and the countryside, and between mental 
and manual labour. | 
Let us consider the process of overcoming 
these distinctions under socialism. 
The socialist approach to socialising the means 
of production eliminates the antithesis betwee 
the town and the countryside. However, unde 
socialism the socio-economic distinctions betweet 
the division of labour in the town and _ th 
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vision of labour in the countryside still per- 


These distinctions stem from the essential differ- 
ice between industrial and agricultural labour. 
he results of labour in agriculture are largely 
luenced by the weather and other natural 
ctors. There is also a considerable difference 
| the scope of the application of machinery 
‘industrial labour as compared to agricultural 
bour. 

Another socio-economic distinction lies in the 
redominance of manual labour in the rural 
reas. In the village, people are attached to 
le and the same type of the social division 
f labour to a greater extent than in the town. 
he applications of their labour are limited to 
le various branches of agriculture. 

When socialist production relations were still 
n the making, the effort to overcome these 
socio-economic distinctions was associated with 
he establishment of the socialist ownership of 
he means of production. 

While creating the prerequisites for the elim- 
nation of the old forms of the social division 
f labour between the town and the village and 
for the industrialisation of agriculture, capitalism 
joes not eliminate private ownership of the 
means of production as the economic factor 
that perpetuates the antithesis between urban 
areas and the countryside. The significant dis- 
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tinctions between the town and the village that 
continue into socialism are obliterated as the 
traces of the former division of labour between 
the town and the countryside, the class dis. 
tinctions between the workers and the collective 
farmers, and the gap between the cultural de 
velopment levels and lifestyles of the rural anc 
the urban population, are all overcome. 

When socialism is built, the social and eco 
nomic distinctions between the workers’ labou: 
and the collective farmers’ labour mirror the 
different stages in the socialist socialisation « 
the means of production. The means of pre 
duction used by the workers are owned by th 
state (i.e., by all the people), whereas thos 
applied by the collective farmers constitute pat 
of their collective property. Nonetheless, the le 
bour of urban and rural dwellers has mu¢e 
in common as it is based on _ collectivist 
comradely assistance and cooperation. 

The socialist mode of socialising the mea 
of production removes the opposition betwee 
mental and manual labour. 

In capitalist society, all human energy af 
ingenuity were applied, in the final analyst 
to securing all the cultural and _ technologic 
benefits for the few and leaving the mass 
without such basics as education and develo 
ment opportunities. Socialism has placed t 
gains of culture and technology at the dispos 
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all the people. 

Socialism does not immediately remove the 
jo-economic distinctions between persons en- 
ged in mental labour and those performing 
inual labour. Socially, the distinction between 
e workers by brain and the workers by hand 
ms from the different functions they perform 
1 the different places they hold in the system 
social production. Industrial workers and 
te-farm peasants are predominantly employed 
the sphere of material production and are 
gaged in manual labour. Theirs is the “‘doer”’ 
rk. The intellectuals are engaged in mental 
your. They work in various fields of science, 
e arts, literature, etc. The content of their 
pour is determined by organisational and 
eative functions they perform. 

Distinctions between the workers engaged in 
edominantly mental labour and those involved 
ostly manual work are directly linked to 
e content of their labour. 

The elimination of the differences between 
e town and the countryside and between 
ental and manual labour creates prerequisites 
r the evolution of new traits in the social 
rm of labour. Socialist ownership of the means 
[production creates conditions for the division 
f labour into labour for oneself and labour for 
ciety. 

Labour for oneself is part of social labour 
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expended to produce the material wealth and 
services which are then distributed among th 
workers in proportion to the personal contribu 
tion of each to the work process. In_ othe 
words, labour for oneself becomes embodied i 
all that the workers’ wages can buy. 

Labour for the benefit of society creates the boon 
used to satisfy the needs of society as a whole 
Its results can be divided into three part 
The first goes to form social consumption fund 
used by the workers either free of charge ¢ 
on preferential terms (schools, polyclinics, hospi 
tals, social security benefits, etc.). The secon 
part goes to expand production, that 1s, t 
build new factories or roads, modernise equip 
ment and machinery, etc. The third makes u 
society’s reserve funds which include the mear 
of production and the articles of consumptio 
which are used only in emergency cases (né 
tural calamities and other unforeseen circum 
stances). 

Since, in the final analysis, all labour benef 
the members of society, there are no antag 
nistic contradictions between labour for ones 
and labour for society. Personal, collective an 
the entire people’s interests are not opposed t 
one another. 

In the totality of economic interests, the pr 
dominant role is played by those stemmin 
from the public ownership of the means ¢ 
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roduction. Society, acting as the state, organ- 
production. Therefore, that which is in 
niversal interest is also in the best interest 
ithe entire people and of the state as a whole, 
f the social groups, strata, classes and each 
ember of socialist society. All other interests 
ke shape under the determinative influence of 
le interests of the entire people. 

The socialist mode. of socialising the means 
[ production does not immediately create the 
ditions that are necessary for all these inter- 
§ to coincide spontaneously and automat- 
ally. The experience of building socialism in 
le Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
lows that this calls for a long historical period 
nd for the application of a set of measures 
id means matching each step in society’s 
aturation. The transformation of the formal 
yncidence of interests into an actual agree- 
ent is a complicated process tied up with 
emergence of a communist attitude to la- 
ur aS a prime vital need, and with the strict 
servance of administrative and labour disci- 
ine, and adherence to state plans. 

The unity of the economic interests of so- 
ety and those of all its members should not 
» taken to mean that under socialism there 
room only for the interests of the entire 
untry which allegedly erode or inhibit collec- 
je (group) interests or personal interests. 
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What is implied by collective interests is, above 
all, the interests of work collectives. Collectiv 
interests arise from the relative economic isolé 
tion of the different enterprises or productio 
associations. The isolation is accounted for b 
the fact that the means of production, althoug 
owned by the whole people, are disposed ¢ 
by individual enterprises. 

Personal interests stem from personal owner 
ship of articles of consumption and some meai 
of production, and from the specific needs ¢ 
the individual. There exists an inseparable lin 
between personal economic interests and the 
of life. Thus, the problem of personal interes 
must not be reduced to the problem of distr 
bution of material wealth. Personal interest 
stem from the special role played by labour unde 
socialism, i.e. from the work-oriented social 
way of life. They are linked to the sociali 
system of distribution, the living conditions, re 
and recreation opportunities, etc. Socialism 6 
tends personal interests beyond the limits of th 
reproduction of labour power, and focuses the 
on the creation of conditions for the all-rour 
development of the individual. 

The community of the interests of wo 
collectives’ members and those of society j 
a whole is largely determined by those relatie 
among the members of society which arise fro 
the division of labour into necessary and surph 
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bour. Socialism does not eliminate this division. 
ut it gives a new meaning to both necessary 
id surplus labour. Let us consider the new con- 
mt of necessary and surplus labour under socialism. 
Under capitalism, the division of labour into 
ecessary and surplus labour is linked to the 
ploitation of wage labour and to the purchase 
id sale of labour power. 

In contrast, under socialism there is no anta- 
onism between necessary and surplus labour 
e. between labour for oneself and labour for 
ciety) even though the two forms of labour 
lay different roles in man’s development. 

The working people obtain the greater part of 
e necessary product through wages. They get 
e rest in the form of payments and other 
enefits from the social consumption funds (free 
ducation and health care, student grants, the 
ibsidised maintenance of children in child-care 
ntres, etc.). 

Surplus labour is labour that creates the sur- 
lus product which makes up a considerable 
art of the product intended for society (used 
)ensure the continuous growth and improve- 
ent of socialist production, replenish the re- 
rve assets, build up the country’s defence 
apability, maintain administrative bodies and 
ep law and order). The surplus product is used 
) the interests of all the members of society. 
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Under socialism, necessary labour and surplus 
labour are closely interconnected. Surplus labour 
ensures the development of socialist production 
and therefore provides for the growth of the 
necessary product and, consequently, for the 
satisfaction, on a greater scale, of peoples 
needs. For its part, necessary labour is a pre 
requisite for the expansion of the surplus pro 
duct. With the heightening of the level of 
education, skills and creative initiative as factors 
inherent in labour, workers create a greatef 
volume of surplus product per unit of time. ~ 

Under socialism, the interrelationship between 
the necessary and surplus product leads to the 
elimination of the antagonistic contradiction” 
between productive and individual consumption 

Under capitalism, individual consumption § 
seen as a condition for the productive com 
sumption of labour power by capital only 
the extent that the worker maintains and repre 
duces himself as labour power through his indi 
vidual consumption. The capitalist leaves this 
problem to the workers. His only concern 
to limit, as far as possible, the workers’ indr 
vidual consumption to what is essential to the 
continued reproduction of labour power. If 
contrast, in socialist society, where the working 
man is free, productive consumption is a meaig 
for increasing personal consumption. 

Under socialism, labour time is determined 
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y the social form of necessary and surplus 
ibour. Let us consider the problem of labour 
me under socialism and the factors that influence 
ne length of the working day in socialist so- 
iety. 

Under socialism, labour does not yet turn 
ito people’s prime, vital need. That is why the 
eople’s right to work is combined with a uni- 
ersal obligation to work. Under capitalism, the 
ength of the working day is established in the 
rocess of a bitter class struggle between the 
yorkers and the capitalists. In contrast, the 
ength of the working day under socialism is 
provided for by the legislation enacted by the 
state with the active participation of work 
collectives. ‘Thus, in the USSR, in accordance 
with the Law on Work Collectives, the latter 
endorse internal work regulations submitted for 
their consideration by the management and the 
trade union committee. The work collectives 
also carry out measures to ensure the observance 
of these regulations, and take steps towards 
tightening labour discipline. 

In a similar manner, socialist society regu- 
lates the length of the working week and the 
duration of leaves at state-owned enterprises and 
institutions. Thus ensured is the application of 
state labour norms in all the economic sectors 
and in all regions of the country. Any violation 
of such norms is inadmissible even though it 
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may have been agreed upon by the worke 
and the management. For instance, overtin 
is allowed only in exceptional cases provid 
for by the legislation on labour. 

The management is entitled to regulate labo 
time within the framework of the working da 
that is, to decide on the beginning and the en 
of the working day, the time and durati 
of the lunch break and of the shifts. All the 
issues are decided upon by the managemé 
in consultation with the trade union. | 

Most socialist countries have an eight-ho 
working day and a 5-day working week (tl 
USSR has a 41-hour working week). 

In establishing the length of the working dé 
working conditions are taken into account. 
the case of noxious and arduous jobs, the wot 
ing day is shorter. | 

Under socialism, the division of the work? 
day into necessary and surplus time is sustaine 
This is accounted for by the level of devel 
ment of society’s productive forces which pi 
conditions the division of labour into labo 
expended to satisfy personal needs and labo 
expended to satisfy social needs. 

What is meant by personal needs is @ 
worker’s need for the means of subsistence. 

Social needs are the needs of the worker 
a member of society (the need for build 
production and non-production _installati 
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unching social and cultural programmes, en- 
ring administration and management, etc.). 
he division of the working day into necessary 
id surplus working time does not involve any 
reconcilable contradiction, because throughout 
e working day people work both for them- 
Ives and for the benefit of the society they 
je in. 

Both society as a whole and every individual 
orker have a stake in making rational use of 
king time and establishing an appropriate 
trelation between the duration, productivity 
id intensity of work, on the one hand, and 
muneration for work, on the other. In socialist 
intries, measures are taken to tighten labour 
scipline. A rational use of working time is 
gely ensured through reducing the losses of 
rking time and improving the work rhythm 
ring each shift. The scientific organisation of 
Jour, strict technological discipline, and unin- 
rupted supplies of requisite materials and 
wipment are an effective means of ensuring 
rational use of working time. 

The correlation between working and non- 
wking time influences the development of the 
sonality. As socialist society reduces the 
mber of arduous jobs and creates conditions 
tthe all-round development of the individual, 
> prevalence of non-working time over work- 
g time acquires increasing importance in 
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establishing the length of the working day. 

The out-of-work time is divided into the tin 
required to satisfy natural, physiological nee 
(sleeping, eating, etc.), the time required” 
run the household and bring up children, ai 
spare time. Spare time is the time used t 
people to develop ‘their abilities not only % 
workers but as personalities. Therefore, spai 
time is the supreme measure of public weal 
in socialist society. 

Under socialism, the rational use of spai 
time is an urgent problem considered from fhe 
point of view of man’s growing importance 4 
society's main productive force. Society’s interes 
in the rational use of spare time are ensure 
by the socialist countries’ Constitutions. 
spiritual and physical development of the wor 
ing people, just as people’ s adequate rest an 
recreation opportunities, are ensured by socie 
through establishing a working week of a certai 
duration, shortening the working day for tl 
people employed on certain jobs and in certai 
industries (for instance, working time in th 
chemical industry is shorter than in food proces 
ing), through granting annual paid _ leave 
broadening the network of cultural, education: 
and health-building facilities, developing ma 
sports, physical culture and tourism, and pr 
viding favourable conditions for a rational 
of spare time. 
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In the socialist countries, working people de- 
te a considerable part of their spare time 
studies and improving their skills. 

Under socialism, society has a stake in shorten- 
g the working day and ensuring more spare 
me. However, it can only afford this if it 
xpands production and elevates the people’s 
ving standards. 

The shortening of the working day (the social 
abour norm) and securing more spare time 
yr the working people is a hallmark of social 
abour under socialism. 

An important feature of the social form of 
abour is the latter’s division into productive 
nd non-productive labour. What is the essence, 
conomically speaking, of productive and non-pro- 
uctive labour under socialism? 

The distinction between productive and non- 
productive labour is based on the social form 
f labour organisation and on the supreme goal 
f socialist production—elevating the working 
eople’s living standards. 

Due to the social form of labour under so- 
ialism common labour provides a basis for the 
rowing well-being and all-round development 
all the working people. Under socialism, 
therefore, the labour which creates conditions— 
he material wealth and services—for attaining 
this supreme goal is productive. Non-productive 
labour is the labour whose product has no 
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social use value and is not in demand. 

From the point of view of the social form 
of labour, direct social labour (that is, work a 
state-owned and cooperative enterprises) is pro 
ductive. 

Characteristically, direct social labour is in 
corporated, on a planned basis, in social labou 
with a view to satisfying social requirements 
Before the process of labour begins, the planning 
authorities work out a plan fixing the rang 
and variety of goods to be produced and bring 
it to the notice of the enterprise. The enterprise 
must fully implement this plan. If it does, anc 
the customers obtain in time the goods the 
have ordered, and if their demands as regard 
the quality and variety of goods are met, t 
direct social labour expended to produce suc 
goods has been productive. If the supplie 
fails to fulfil the plan or to ensure the appro 
riate quality of goods, the labour expende 
is referred to as non-productive. 

In socialist society, part of the labour is 
direct social labour. The labour of the peasant 
working on personal subsidiary holdings, a 
the labour of the artisans who are not onal 
of cooperatives, is private labour. 

The labour expended on personal subsidiar 
holdings is not fully socialised. That is why no 
all the labour expended on such holdings | 
productive. 
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Under socialism, the farmers who work on 
sonal subsidiary holdings are assisted by state 
ms and other state-owned enterprises, as well 
by collective farms, in farming land, ac- 
ing cattle and procuring fodder and pasture 
d. They are also ensured the services of 
onomists and livestock specialists. Farmers 
io work on personal subsidiary holdings may 
uke contractual arrangements with collective 
d state farms about fattening cattle or raising 
uitry. 

As a result of the expansion of such con- 
ctual relations among collective farms, state 
ms, consumer cooperatives and farmers work- 
g on personal subsidiary holdings, such hold- 
gs become less and less isolated as both the 
ork done on them and the produce which 
ley turn out are increasingly subjected to 
anned regulation. 

Productive labour as direct social labour 1s 
ork aimed at ensuring the people’s full well- 
sing and high living standards and the harmo- 
ious development of the personality. 

The new content of direct social labour under 
calism manifests itself in the following: the 
plus product is used in the interests of all 
he members of society; there is a division of 
bour into work done for oneself and work 
one for the benefit of society; relations are 
ased on comradely cooperation and mutual 
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assistance; planned labour is organised on the 
scale of all society and in the interests of 
all the members of society; and labour acquires 
a direct social character in the process of pro 
duction and not at the market. 

Labour for the benefit of society is a most 
important prerequisite for the integrated develop 
ment of the national economy as a whole. 

Under socialism, the economic ties involved 
in the process of production grow ever mor 
complex. Isolated production processes in diffe 
ent industries merge into a single social pre 
duction process calling for collective efforts 6 
the scale of all society. As new territorial-pre 
duction complexes (TPCs) come into being, th 
economic ties involved in the planned producti 
system grow stronger. The term “territorig 
production complex” stands for the aggrega 
of enterprises (production associations) and orga 
isations which function within different sect 
of the economy, are located in the same 2 
and are interlinked by common natural % 
economic resources. 

The TPCs are generally formed within 1 
boundaries of the existing administrative-te 
torial units. Sometimes they are set up to ca 
out target programmes aimed at attaining s0 
concrete goal. In that case, they are designed 
ensure a comprehensive solution of major 
cio-economic problems essential to the econe 
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The planning and organisation of labour at 
ie level of individual economic units of society 
s based on the physical and value indicators 
stablished by the plan. 

The system of indicators brought to the notice 
f each enterprise includes physical indicators, 
e, the range and variety of goods required 
0 satisfy social needs. The Soviet industry, for 
stance, turns out 24 million items of goods. 
jach product turned out ensures the coopera- 
jon of labour on a nationwide scale. In their 
unctioning, individual enterprises rely on dozens 
and even hundreds of economic ties. 

Every enterprise is both a producer and 
a consumer. Through observing the plan, which 
pecifies the amount of goods to be supplied 
to other enterprises, each enterprise, in its capac- 
ity of a producer, creates conditions for the 
functioning of other enterprises in their capac- 
ity of consumers. On the other hand, in its 
capacity of a consumer, it is linked to other 
enterprises in their capacity of producers. For 
instance, in its capacity of a producer, a mo- 
tor-car factory turns out motor-cars; in its ca- 
pacity of a consumer, it uses the parts (en- 
gines, etc.) produced by other enterprises. As 
is known, Diesel engines are more economical 
than carburetor engines. Therefore, in order to 
produce competitive motor-cars, an enterprise 
may find it more advantageous to use Diesel 
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engines in the motor-cars it produces. 

The range and variety of the goods produce 
are important plan indicators which mirror th 
production relations that are established in th 
process of labour. | 

So long as commodity-money relations persi 
under socialism, the plan of each enterpmi 
specifies a set of value indicators (profit ¢ 
reduction in production costs, the value of tl 
products sold, etc.). Under socialism, relian 
on both physical and value indicators 
bring about a contradiction between the inte 
ests of cost-accounting enterprises and_ those 
society (an immediate example is an enterpn 
fulfilling the plan in terms of profit withc 
fulfilling it in terms of the variety of the goo 
produced). | 

This destabilizes relations between the pt 
ducer and the consumer, as the interests of f 
enterprise (the producer) are thus placed abo 
those of society. The reason for this kind 
contradictions lies, in the final analysis, in 1 
persistence of the two-fold character of labe 
under socialism. 

The changing correlation between the imp 
tance of the plan and the relevance of mark 
related factors for the process of labour imp. 
a new content to the two-fold character 
labour. The plan is essential to the function 
of each enterprise as an element in the integra 
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onomic complex. The market has a subsidiary 
le to play. The market makes it possible for 
terprises to display initiative and broaden 
range of consumer or other goods which 
ey produce. 

Value indicators (such as production costs, 
ices, profit and profitability) are instrumental 
| comparing the individual and the socially 
cessary expenditures of labour and in measur- 
ie the effectiveness of the various forms of 
mcrete labour. These indicators cannot be 
msidered as playing a determining role in the 
haracter of labour. At an enterprise, labour 
expended in order to meet social require- 
ents rather than to gain profit. 

Under socialism, the organisation of labour 
ccording to plan in society as a whole and 
| individual enterprises is an important pre- 
quisite for ensuring full employment. 


_ Universal Employment. 
he Right to Work and to 
shoose One's Trade or Profession 


Socialism puts labour on a new social basis. 
Jnemployment, the plague of capitalism, be- 
somes a thing of the past. Socialist society 
nsures conditions for the full employment of the 
mtire able-bodied population. This is a mani- 
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festation of the indisputable advantages o 
socialism over capitalism. Guaranteed employ- 
ment, which delivers people from the feeling 
of uncertainty as to the future, is a source 
of social optimism. Under socialism, no one can 
afford shunning work as there are no other 
sources of income. There are no private owners 
of capital, private factories or shops. No one 
lives off one’s dividends as there are no pa € 
joint-stock companies. 

At the same time, the working people are 
co-owners of the loos means of production, 
Under socialism, the means of production do 
not belong to economic units or individuals 
The working man, being a member of a work 
collective, is a joint owner of the means of 
production. All the members of society are equal 
in relation to the means of production; this 
guarantees employment to each member of s0- 
ciety. 

The unwersality of labour under socialism man 
ifests itself in the fact that society secures for 
all its members an opportunity to work (in 
the socialist countries, the right to work 4 
guaranteed by their Constitutions), and that al 
able-bodied members of society are obliged to 
work both for themselves and for the benefi 
of society. 

Under socialism, employment in each brane 
of the economy and each region is ensured 
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cording to plan. Society plans the opening of 
ew workplaces by taking into consideration the 
emand for labour in each industry and region 
nd proceeding from the local demographic 
uation. The state regulates relations among 
aterprises, as well as the regimen, norms and 
onditions of work. The expenditure of labour 
manufacturing various goods is also deter- 
mined by society. 

The members of socialist society may work 
t state-owned, collective-farm or cooperative 
Mterprises, as well as in their homes or on 
ersonal subsidiary holdings. There are also 
ossibilities for individual labour, for instance, 
1 agriculture, crafts, and services. The socialist 
late regulates individual labour activity so as 
) ensure its serving the interests of society 
this is done through the system of financing 
nd crediting, the purchase of the goods pro- 
uced, and through other economic measures, 
s well as by legislation). 

The universality of labour promotes its creative 
haracter. In socialist society, there is every 
portunity for turning labour into a creative 
rocess. Any kind of constructive work contains 
ements of creativity. However, labour is truly 
feative only in the conditions of public ow- 
ership of the means of production, that 1s, 
here the latter belong to the workers. 

It is conscientious work and its outcome that 
etermine a person’s status in socialist society. 
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The general attitude towards working peof 
is that of profound respect. The universali 
of labour, which is free of exploitation and 
growing ever more creative, accounts for f 
fact that work is the key factor determini 
the way of life under socialism. The rig 
to work and to choose one’s profession or tra 
has an important role to play in impart 
a work-oriented character to the socialist w 
of life. 

In the socialist countries, every able-bodi 
person is guaranteed an opportunity to get aj 
and to receive remuneration for the work d 
in accordance with its quantity and quali 
and never below the state-established minimt 
level of wages. The right to work is not met 
proclaimed by the Constitution, as is the c 
in capitalist countries, but it is actually ensut 
“by the socialist economic system, steady grot 
of the productive forces, free vocational 2 
professional training, improvement of ski 
training in new trades and professions” (/ 
40 of the Constitution of the USSR). 

As the members of socialist society en 
equal rights in relation to the means of { 
duction owned by entire society, they exen 
equal rights as regards participating in s0 
production and obtaining, in accordance ¥ 
the quality and quantity of work they h 
put in, part of the product created thro 
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e use of these means of production. This 

what is meant by the socio-economic equality 

‘the working people under socialism. The 

tht to work is one of the more important 

cial implications of the public ownership of 
e means of production. 

In the process of building socialism, unemploy- 

ent is eliminated, and full employment is 

sured. Full employment means that the able- 

died citizens’ requirements for work in the 

rea of social production are satisfied to the 

aximum extent. It 1s objectively inevitable, 

course, that part of the able-bodied popula- 

on is engaged in running their homes (these 
re mainly women), working on personal subsi- 
lary holdings or studying. In socialist so- 
ety, the provision of all the able-bodied people 
ith jobs constitutes an important element in 
ie process of the planned development of social 
roduction. 

‘In socialist society, employment performs both 
conomic and social functions. The economic 
Inction manifests itself in the fact that each 
ble-bodied person, being a co-owner of the 
means of production, is obliged to work in 
rder to procure the means of subsistence both 
or himself and for the benefit of society. The 
ocial function of employment stems from work 
being the main form of people’s participation 
n the life of society. 
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In the socialist countries, the employmen 
policy is called upon to ensure full, ration 
and effective employment. The latter imple 
optimal and productive application of manpowe 
resources, their rational distribution among 
various economic sectors, and the full use of th 
skills and abilities of the employed populatior 

The right of the members of socialist societ 
to work is inseparably linked to their obligatie 
to work. The elimination of exploitation do¢ 
away with the opportunity to live parasiticalh 
1.€., at others’ expense. ““He who does not work 
neither shall he eat” is a principle of socialist 
The fundamental difference in the condition 
the working people under socialism and unde 
= capitalism is accounted for, not by the absen 
=~ of the need to work but by the differences i 
sie the socio-economic conditions of work. Socialis 
eliminates the antithesis between mental and n 
: nual labour, between agrarian and _ industm 
a work, between the work of the managers a 
of people who follow their instructions. 

In socialist society, the obligation to wo 
implies not only participation in social pr 
duction, but also conscientious and skillful wot 
It is inseparably linked with the need for ea 
worker to improve his professional skills, stn 
for better results in his work and see to it th 
production resources and working time are us 
rationally and sparingly. ‘The reliance on t 
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chievements of scientific and technological rev- 
lution, the growing interdependence between 
arious industries and production sectors, as well 
s the vast dimensions of the national econo- 
ny, call for the working people’s better organi- 
ation, improved discipline and higher quality 
f work. 

As conscientious work turns into a norm of 
veryday life, there is no place for idleness 
nd parasitism in socialist society. Nonetheless, 
here are still people who violate labour discipline 
r seek to avoid work, thus violating social 
andards. That people should feel obliged to 
ork is ensured by material and moral in- 
entives, and through legislation. 

On reaching the working age, that is, the 
age of 16, all the members of society are 
bliged to work (those in the 16 to 18 age 
moup, during a shorter working day). Under 
pcialism, child labour is banned. Involving the 
ising generation in labour activity at secondary 
md vocational-training schools, and _ thereby 
faining young people in various labour skills, 
san important means of cultivating respect and 
ove for work. 

In ensuring full employment, the socialist 
tate uses a variety of methods. First, all eco- 
aomic and social development plans, both short- 
term and long-term ones, provide for such vol- 
umes and areas of capital investments as to 
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create new jobs; an allowance is made for the 
growth in manpower resources. This guarantees 
full employment. Second, socialist society makes 
every effort towards creating employment op 
portunities for those people who would like t 
work but are unable to do so because the} 
are busy running their homes, raising children, 
working on personal subsidiary holdings, etc. 

The opportunity to involve people workin 
on personal subsidiary holdings in social pro 
duction depends, first of all, on the develop 
ment of the agro-industrial complex and the ex 
pansion of the purchases of agricultural product 
by the state and cooperatives from the owner 
of personal subsidiary holdings. 

Universal, guaranteed employment in social 
production cultivates in all the members of 
society a desire to work, and guarantees them 
the means of subsistence. This creates a socio 
psychological atmosphere which could neve 
emerge under capitalism. Capitalism’s class anta 
gonisms and the struggle for survival are re 
placed, in socialist society, by social optimism an 
relations based on mutual assistance, coopera 
tion and collectivism. 

Bourgeois economists tend to misinterpret the 
notions of full employment, the right to worl 
and the obligation to work under socialism 
They picture employment in socialist countrie 
as being either a result of the spontaneou 
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ion of the labour market, which is deformed 
‘state planning’, or as an outcome of the 
ertarian policy of the state which institutes 
iversal compulsory labour.* Both interpreta- 
ms are groundless and have nothing to do 
socialist practices. Rendering people free 
work and making them join the huge army 
the unemployed—that is how capitalism re- 
als its exploitative nature. In socialist society, 
bour is the decisive prerequisite for the uninhib- 
sd, all-round development of the personality 
each and all. That is why the socialist 
momy has no room either for a relatively 
e labour market (i.e. unemployment) or for 
mpulsory employment. This is confirmed, 
long other things, by the fact that in the 
flalist countries the working people have the 
ht to choose a trade or a profession. 

Enshrined in the Constitution of the USSR 
the right of Soviet citizens to choose a trade 
profession, type of job and work in accordance 
their inclinations, abilities, training and 
ucation, with due account of the needs of 
siety. More and more people are involved in 
tial production in accordance with their incli- 


'See, for example, The Soviet Economy: Continuity 
@ Change. Ed. by M. Borstein. Boulder, Colo., 1981, 
97. 

* See, for example, Employment: Outlook and Insights. 
_by D. Freedman, I.L.0O., Geneva, 1979, pp. 111-15. 
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nations, knowledge and experience. An opportu 
nity to make full use of all one’s abilite 
is an important feature characterising labour 
under socialism. That is why socialist society 
sees to it that workers are satisfied not only 
with the size of the remuneration for thei 
work but also with the content of their labour, 
that they have an opportunity to develop thei 
creative potential, mix with other people, and 
fulfil themselves through their work. 

The degree of a job’s attractiveness is deter- 
mined by a number of factors, among them ma 
terial and moral incentives, work intensity 0 
arduousness, working conditions, the content 0 
work and whether or not it matches the workers 
temperament, physical and mental abilities, 
skills, historical and national traditions, age, sex, 
marital status, etc. 

The right to choose an occupation is ensuret 
by free education and the expansion of 
opportunities to apply labour in rural and 
newly-developed areas. Of great importance i 
the effort to facilitate and protect labour ane 
to improve working conditions. Many trade 
and professions associated with health-hazardou: 
or arduous working conditions have become 
a thing of the past (for instance, the job 0 
a hammersmith). 

The effort to ensure a free choice of occupa 
tion in accordance with one’s abilities encounter 
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ficulties arising from the present development 
rel of the productive forces. One is free to 
oose a profession or trade within the existing 
nployment structure. Alongside mechanised 
id skilled labour, whose applications are con- 
antly multiplying, there still exist manual, 
w-skilled, and low-prestige jobs. Additional 
aterial incentives and efforts to cultivate respect 
r any kind of work, regardless of its content, 
re essential in encouraging people to take up 
ich work. 

Vocational guidance is of growing importance 
guaranteeing that people exercise their right 
9 work in accordance with their abilities. 
he state, regional authorities and enterprises 
ake a purposeful effort to identify and de- 
elop people’s abilities to work, taking into ac- 
unt their inclinations, psychology, physiology 
nd social interests. Vocational guidance includes 
Ne provision of information and _ consultative 
ervices, as well as job selection. At the first 
age of the vocational guidance process, the 
ontent of a trade or profession is described 
‘general terms; at the second, more detailed 
normation is provided; and at the third, 
| is determined whether or not a concrete 
rson is fit for the given profession or trade. 
Vocational guidance involves various measures 
0 provide vocational training and general edu- 
ation to the rising generation, setting up voca- 
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tional guidance centres at schools and enterprise 
and inviting sociologists, psychologists, econom 
ists, and other specialists to participate 1 
consulting and selecting people fit for the give 
profession or trade. 

In the context of the scientific and techn 
logical revolution, vocational guidance grov 
in importance as higher demands are made ¢ 
the education, skills, and psycho-physiologic 
traits of the worker aspiring for a certain jo 
and as the structure of employment broade 
and becomes more complicated. 

The employment structure evolves under tl 
influence of two aspects in the social divisi 
of labour, the production-technological one ai 
the socio-economic one. The production-techn 
logical aspect is linked to efforts to impro 
the means of production, to the methods 
their application, and to the upgrading 
workers’ skills. The socio-economic aspect 
linked to the orientation of socialist producti 
towards ensuring the well-being and all-row 
development of all the members of society. T 
presupposes, among other things, the creatio 
favourable conditions for the voluntary invoh 
ment of all the contingents of the able-bodi 
population in social production, as well as t 
rational use of manpower in the process 
labour. 

The scientific and technological revoluti 
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ads to quantitative and qualitative changes in 
ie employment structure. Quantitative changes 
e caused by the following factors: the emer- 
mce of new jobs due to the modernization 
[existing enterprises or the construction of 
ones; reductions in the number of existing 
bs due to the phasing out of obsolete equip- 
ent; and the increases in the coefficient of 
achine working-time. Qualitative changes are 
fought about by the production innovations 
ased on the introduction of new equipment 
nd technologies (i.e. due to the development 
[flexible production systems, a higher techni- 
i level and better quality of the manufactured 
achinery and equipment, the mechanization 
{ materials-handling work and warehousing, 
id an ever broader use of microprocessors 
id robots). In the USSR, for instance, the 
eduction and transportation of coal in the 
pes as well as the haulage and loading op- 
ations have been fully mechanised. ‘The mecha- 
sation effort has almost fully covered the re- 
oval of ore and rock in underground min- 
g, and lumber felling and_ transportation. 
ty per cent of all cattle, 66 per cent of all 
gs, and 78 per cent of all poultry are raised 
mechanised farms. 

The scientific and technological revolution in- 
ices changes in such overall ratios in the 
ructure of jobs as the ratio between employ- 
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ment in the public sector and individual la- 
bour activity, between employment in materia 
production and that in the non-production 
sphere, within the branches of the productior 
and non-production spheres, between employ 
ment in industry and work in agriculture 
between the number of male and female worker 
and between predominantly mental and pre 
dominantly manual labour. Labour processe 
become more attractive aesthetically, and mor 
and more monotonous, unskilled, manual jol 
cease to exist. 

However, there is a “reverse side’ to 
scientific and technological revolution. Facto 
emerge that have an adverse impact on t 
human organism. ‘These include, among oth 
things, the higher speeds of production p1 
cesses, the use of new flammable materials, ar 
the broader application of radioactive substan 
and lasers. That is why, as the scientific 2 
technological progress accelerates, socialist § 
ciety pays greater attention to creating f 
only technological-and-economic, but also so¢ 
models of the technologies and production p. 
cesses yet to be introduced. It also takes 
account the potential impact of such proces 
on the health and personality of the work 

In the USSR and other socialist countn 
the scientific and technological revolution bm 
about progressive changes in the emplo 
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ucture. There is a growth in the employ- 
ent rate in the public sector of the economy, 
the manufacturing industry, in science-inten- 
e sectors and in science itself, and in the 
m-production sphere and retail trade. Mean- 
hile, in agriculture and in the labour-intensive 
idustries, the number of people who have 
W-prestige, monotonous jobs tends to drop. 
he range of the workers’ professional skills 
} expanding. As the workers master several 
lated skills each, as they learn to handle a 
umber of machine-tools at a time, and as the 
ange of their functions and duties broadens, 
here emerges a new category of multi-skilled 
yorkers. The socialist state stimulates this pro- 
ess by paying additional allowances to those 
who do several related jobs. 

At the early stages of its development, socialist 
conomies usually feature an expansion of the 
roduction sphere at the cost of the non-pro- 
duction sphere. This is due to the need to create 
the material and technical base of socialism. 
At later stages, the use of machinery and the 
increases in labour productivity make it possible 
to channel more and more resources to the 
non-production sphere. In the process, emphasis 
js laid on those sectors of the non-production 
sphere which exert a key influence on the ad- 
vancement of the economy as a whole. Over 
the last decades, the number of people employed 
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in the health service, education, culture an 
science has been growing at a faster rate tha 
the number of those employed in material pre 
duction. Between 1950 and 1980, in Bulgari 
for instance, the number of industrial worke 
grew 3.7 times, in the health service and soci 
security, 8.5 times, in education, science ar 
culture, 5.2 times. In Poland, the number « 
people employed in industry grew 2.2 times, i 
the municipal services, utilities, and consume 
services, 5.6 times, in the health service an 
social security, 5 times, and in education, sc 
ence, and culture, 3.9 times over the same pt 
riod. | 

The level of workers’ education and skil 
has been growing correspondingly. Betwee 
1970 and 1982, in Bulgaria the percentage ¢ 
specialists with a complete higher or secondar 
specialised education grew from 19 to 22 per cet 
of the total number of the employed; in t 
GDR, from 12 to 20 per cent; in Polanc 
from 18 to 29 per cent; and in the USS 
from 19 to 27 per cent. Education is provide 
to the working people free of charge. Tho: 
who study while continuing on their jobs < 
granted various benefits. They are entitled t 
additional paid leaves for doing practical woi 
in laboratories, taking exams and tests, an 
preparing their graduation projects. They ai 
also entitled to a favourable work regimen. Ft 
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Stance, in the USSR, night-school students 
e entitled, beginning with the third year of 
idy, to an additional day off each week at 
)per cent of their regular wages. In Hungary, 
enight-school students may have up to 40 days 
work for their studies each year with their 
erage wages reserved for them. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
auses an intensive redistribution of workers 
etween enterprises, within and among in- 
tries, and within enterprises. It also leads to 
Qpulation migrations and increases the pro- 
ssional and social mobility of the working 
eople. Redistribution of the work force is 
pical of socialist production. Labour mobility 
thin and among socialist enterprises is effected 
na planned basis; the workers’ wishes and 
references are taken into account. 

In the USSR, for instance, the redistribution 
f the labour force may take on such organi- 
ational forms as enrolment through voluntary 
fganisations, organised recruitment, transfer of 
orkers from one job to another, or organised 
b placement. Workers may also change their 
lace of work on their own initiative, or change 
heir trade or profession altogether. 

Each of these forms corresponds to a definite 
oal. For instance, the territorial redistribution 
# the labour force with a view to attracting 
jorkers to construction projects of higher na- 
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tional-economic importance involves voluntary 
organisations (the Young Communist League 
and others) issuing special calls to the popula 
tion. What is referred to as organised recruit- 
ment serves the purpose of redistributing the 
labour force to the more labour-intensive and 
seasonal industries located in regions which are 
not easily accessible or lack manpower. The 
rural redistribution of the labour force is aimed 
at supplying labour power to collective farms 
and state farms which, while holding large areas 
of land, lack manpower. The transfer of workers 
from one enterprise to another serves the purpose 
of organising an intra-industry redistribution of 
manpower and supplying labour to major in- 
dustrial installations about to be put into opera- 
tion. This method is also used in the job 
placement of workers released from other pro- 
duction spheres due to modernisation. 
Organised job placementis applied at the urban 
or regional levels with a view to effecting the 
intra-industry and inter-industry redistribution 
of labour resources. The individual form of 
enrollment is used in all cases of redistribution 
for personal reasons. This form makes it possible 
to harmonize the interests of society and personal 
interests, and to ensure the workers’ right to 
a free choice of a job and trade or profes- 
sion, as well as the enterprises’ right to em- 
ploy personnel in accordance with their own 
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eds. In the USSR, the ratio between the 
rganised and individual forms of job place- 
nent is | to 4. 

As its economy develops on a planned basis, 
he socialist state forms “attraction”? and “re- 
bulsion’’ zones for manpower, thereby exerting 
n indirect influence on the size and direction 
f individual migration of the able-bodied pop- 
ation. In the USSR, for instance, the effort 
fo develop Siberia and the Far East fosters the 
territorial mobility of the population. Regional 
allowances and bonuses are the main incentives 
used to attract population to the regions 
under development. The large-scale construction 
of social and cultural facilities and the priority 
supply of these regions with high-grade goods 
are also important. All this is achieved on 
the basis of a programme for the development 
and distribution of the productive forces of 
Siberia and the Far East. 

_ The methods used to encourage the resettle- 
ment of agricultural workers from one region to 
another include the payment of a lump-sum 
non-refundable allowance and the granting of 
privilege loans to workers wishing to build houses 
and outbuildings, buy cattle and durables. 
In the USSR, it is important to encourage 
the planned redistribution of the labour force 
because in all the regions of the RSFSR and 
‘the Republics situated in the European part 
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of the country, the labour resources virtual 
ceased to expand, while in the Republics locate 
in Central Asia, as well as in Kazakhsta 
Azerbaijan, and Armenia, the rates of the abl 
bodied population growth have greatly overtak 
the production requirements. The regions whi 
have a shortage of labour resources dramai 
cally differ from those having an abundan 
of them, both in natural conditions and ° 
ethnic composition. This hinders the populatic 
flow. In this context, the creation of addition 
jobs in regions having an excess of manpo 
is essential to ensuring the correspondence of tl 
labour resources to the production requireme 

Some of the changes in the structure 
employment under socialism are due to- 
active involvement of women in the econom 

Socialism does away with job discrimin 
tion against women and creates conditions 4 
suring their full equality in society. The larg 
scale involvement of women in social pr 
duction is promoted by the character of labou 
in socialist society: labour is free of exploit 
tion and is the sole source of the worki 
people’s growing well-being. ‘The Constitutions 
the socialist countries not only secure for wome 
equal rights with men, but they also guarant 
women an opportunity to actually exercise the 
rights. 

The socialist countries feature high rates: 
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men’s involvement in social production. In 
e CMEA member-countries, women account 
r 40 to 50 per cent of the factory and 
fice workers in the 1980s. In the GDR and 
e USSR, women account for more than half 
fall workers and employees. In Bulgaria and 
e GDR, more than 80 per cent, and in 
l¢ Soviet Union, more than 90 per cent of 
lwomen of the working age are either employed 
}the economy or study full time. 

In 1982, the proportion of women employed 
| the public and cooperative sectors of the 
snomy was 51.1 per cent in the USSR, 
3 per cent in the GDR, 49.2 per cent in 
ulgaria, 48 per cent in Mongolia, 46.6 per cent 
| Czechoslovakia, 44.9 per cent in Hungary, 
3.3 per cent in Poland, 38.2 per cent in 
omania, and 35.] per cent in Cuba. 

In the socialist countries, women are guaran- 
ed a proper role in social production. Char- 
cteristically, an increasing number of women 
re employed in the best-equipped industries, 
ich as mechanical engineering and metal work- 
g. In Hungary, for instance, women currently 
count for nearly 45 per cent of the factory 
nd office workers employed in industry; in 
bulgaria and Mongolia, they account for about 
9 per cent and more than 55 per cent, 
pspectively. 

An increasing number of women hold impor- 
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tant management jobs (shift attendants, team 
leaders, shop super-intendants, engineers, econo 
mists, agronomists, and heads of institu 
tions and enterprises). 

The scientific and technological revolutiol 
causes profound qualitative changes in the la 
bour of women employed in agriculture. 
work of peasant women becomes increasingh 
similar to industrial labour. In socialist countries 
there are many women among tractor-drivers 
combine-operators, agronomists, livestock spe 
cialists and farm managers. | 

Women’s contribution to the development 0 
science, public health services, education, cultun 
and the arts is invaluable. 

In the CMEA countries, four of every fi 
workers in public health and _ social secunt 
are women. In the public health services ¢ 
the GDR, the Soviet Union, Poland and Czecho 
slovakia women predominate. Women accout 
for 60 to 75 per cent of all cultural worke 
and educators in the socialist countries. 
Bulgaria and the GDR, women account 
more than 50 per cent of all scientific worker 

The accelerated development of education an 
the continuous improvement of women’s profeé 
sional skills have largely contributed to the 
mass involvement in social production. § 
cialist society has done away with the wa 
discrimination against women. Women have tl 
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same rights as men as regards access to educa- 
tion, vocational training and improvement of 
skills. 

In the USSR, for instance, 29.5 per cent of 

the women employed in the national economy 
in 1980 had a higher or secondary specialised 
education. In 1940, only 6.5 per cent of all the 
working women had this kind of traming and 
educational background. 
Women account for 60 per cent of all the 
mental workers, 59 per cent of the specialists 
with a higher and secondary education, and 
for 40 per cent of all scientists and research 
workers. 

The level of skills of female manual workers 
has considerably risen. Every year, nearly 30 
per cent of all the workers in the USSR 
upgrade their skills. The gap between men’s 
and women’s levels of skill is narrowing. While 
in the 1920s the average skill level of female 
manual workers in the USSR was 2 or 3 grades 
below that of male workers, nowadays the gap 
has narrowed to 1-1.5 grades. 

Similar processes are observed in other so- 
cialist countries, as well. 

In the socialist countries measures aimed at 
protecting women’s, and especially mothers’, la- 
bour and health are provided for by the leg- 
islation. This is an important guarantee of 
the exercise by women of their right to work. 
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The international covenants concerned with fe 
male labour are fully observed in the socialis 
states: it is forbidden to employ women 0 
underground, health-hazardous, arduous or nox 
ious jobs. (Note that in the United State 
for instance, there is a certain percentage ¢ 
women among the coal miners.) 

Among the economic guarantees of the 
men’s right to work is the wide network ( 
child care facilities (créches, kindergartens, al 
day school groups) which enable women 1 
combine their participation in social producti 
with bringing up children. 

In Bulgaria, for instance, 75.5 per cent 
the children aged between 3 and 7 go to kinde 
gartens. In Hungary, 85 per cent of all childi 
between three and six years of age, and 15 p 
cent of the children under three years of ag 
attend kindergartens. In 1978, 60 per cent 
the children under three years of age in t 
GDR were taken care of in créches, wh 
more than 90 per cent of the children betwe 
three years old and the school enrollment a 
attended kindergartens, and more than 75 ] 
cent of the school children in the first 
fourth forms were covered by the all-day-sch 
system. q 

The socialist countries are carrying out efle 
to ensure women’s broader involvement in p 
duction through turning consumer services int 
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lajor, mechanised industry and by widening the 
vailability of the services and goods that are 
esigned to facilitate domestic work. A great 
eal has already been done in this respect. The 
emand for household appliances is satisfied at 
fast rate. In the USSR, for instance, the fami- 
es demand for refrigerators, washing machines, 
yacuum cleaners and similar items is satisfied on 
an ever broader scale. Whereas in 1965 only 
ll per cent of the families owned refrigerators, 
in 1980 more than four fifths of the families owned 
one. Nowadays, 70 per cent of the Soviet fami- 
lies have washing machines. This is four times 
more than in 1965. The quality of household 
goods is constantly improved and their range 
widened. 


‘he socialist countries’ successes in guaranteeing 
women the right to work have been made 
possible by the socialist planned economic 
system, as well as their governments’ socio- 
economic policies aimed at ensuring the right 
to work for all the citizens and at satisfying, 
to the maximum degree, the people’s material 
and intellectual needs. 

In the socialist countries, child labour (that 
is, the work of children and teenagers under 
16 or 17 years of age) is prohibited by the 
legislation. Children may only become involved 
in labour education programmes, working on 
special farming lots within school grounds and 
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participating in other vocational guidance pro 
grammes at school. 

The issues considered above — the universalit 
of labour, the right to work and choose a pro 
fession or trade, and the changes in the structure 
of employment brought about by the scientifi 
and technological revolution— reveal the advant 
ages of socialist public ownership of the mean 
of production over capitalist private ownership 
Socialist public ownership of the means of pre 
duction accounts for the ever growing role ¢ 
labour in the rise of man as the main productiv 
force and participant in the socialist relatior 
of production. That labour grows ever mo 
homogeneous socially, turning into the princip 
factor in the all-round development of man 
an indisputable advantage of socialism. 

Under socialism, labour is not only a meai 
of the all-round development of the personal 
ty, but also a source of income. The ne 
chapter will deal with the formation of pe 
ple’s income under socialism. 


3. The Working People’s Income under 
Socialism 


Under socialism, the working person’s incot 
consists of two parts. One of them comes fre 
distribution according to work done and t 
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ther, from the social consumption funds. The 
first part is the result of work done for one- 
slf and the second, of the work done for the 
benefit of society. Under socialism, the distri- 
bution of material wealth and cultural boons 
§ based on the principle of “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to 
his work’’. Distribution according to work done 1s 
necessary because socialism does not immediately 
create an abundance of material wealth, and 
labour does not immediately become the prime, 
vital need. Predominantly mental and predomi- 
nantly manual labour, agrarian and industrial 
labour, skilled and unskilled labour, the labour 
of managers and the labour of those who 
carry out their instructions, are still different 
both socially and economically. ‘Therefore, la- 
bour under socialism cannot immediately ensure 
people’s equality in terms of consumption. 
Distribution according to work done establishes 
a link between the measure of labour and the 
measure of consumption. More complicated, 
higher-skill labour is better remunerated. 

Distribution according to work done takes 
on the form of the shopfloor and office work- 
ers’ wages or salaries at the state-owned enter- 
prises, and of remuneration for work in coop- 
eratives. 

Wages are the fund of the means of subsist- 
ence essential for the normal reproduction of the 
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labour force. The money paid to the worker 
by way of remuneration for his work is spen 
by the worker directly on articles of consump 
tion and services. 

The two main forms of wages are time pay 
ment and piece rates. In the case of piece-rat 
wages, the size of the workers’ pay is dete 
mined by the fixed rates of pay for a definit 
output or for a definite volume of work done 
The main advantage of the piece-rate wages is 
that they provide a direct incentive. for tk 
worker to raise his labour productivity. How 
ever, this form of remuneration is_ limite 
to the production sectors where each worker 
output can be measured. In the case of tm 
payment there is no direct link between th 
results of work and the amount of earning 
The payment depends on the actual length ¢ 
time worked. Also taken into account are th 
worker’s skills, the importance of the work | 
does, and his working conditions. Time pa 
ment is used when it is difficult to measur 
the output produced by an individual worke 
and when it is particularly important to ensut 
high quality. 

As production automation is introduced @ 
an increasing scale, and as higher demands a 
set on the quality of output, time wages gai 
priority over all other forms of pay. 

Distribution according to work done is bast 
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nthe quantity and quality of labour expended 
y workers in the course of social production. 
he quantity of labour is measured by the 
orking time required to produce an item or 
0 perform a given production operation with 
he given kind of equipment, technology and 
mganisation of production. 

Of decisive importance for determining the 
mount of work done is norm-setting (the 
stablishment of the norms of work time, 
utput, servicing, personnel, etc.). Labour norms 
re substantiated scientifically, technologically, 
bhysiologically, economically, and with due 
gard to the social aspects of labour. 

Under socialism, norm-setting is based on the 
memise that there exist social limits to the 
intensification of labour as the supreme goal 
of production is to create conditions for the 
all-round development of the personality. ‘The 
labour norms are set with due regard for the 
experience of the front-ranking enterprises (as- 
sociations) and aimed at mobilizing the existing 
potentialities; at the same time, they are realis- 
fic, that is, they can be fulfilled by workers 
possessing the requisite skills. Labour norms are 
relatively stable. ‘They are revised as new machin- 
ery and equipment are installed, advanced 
technologies are introduced, the organisation 
of labour is improved, and so on. 

What is meant by the quality of labour 
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is the level of skills that enable the work 
to cope with a job or production operatir 

In the case of a socialist economy, sociel 
distinguishes between the various levels of skil 
and complexity of work and, on that basi 
establishes, purposefully and in a plan 
manner, wage differentials. 

In determining the skill level requirement 
it proceeds from the amount of socially ne 
essary time expended by the worker in ~ 
quiring the necessary skills. It takes into accou 
the fact that the other expenditures involve 
in mastering skills are material expenditure 
which are, on the one hand, roughly prope 
tional to the time expended, and, on the oth 
hand, that many of these expenditures are n 
by society which provides free education, st 
dent grants, and other benefits. Also taken in 
account is the urgency of the economy’s ne 
for training highly-skilled workers. The proble 
which arises in this regard is whether the wa 
differentials should be identical to the differe 
tiation in the complexity of labour (i.e. in t 
levels of the workers’ skills) or whether 1 
rate (grades) of such differentiation should | 
such that society’s expenditures on teaching ski 
to the worker could be repaid by the lat 
over the years of his work. 

As can be seen from the actual econon 
conditions and the practice of providing m 
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erial incentives, if the wage differentiation on 
the basis of output quality is to be effective, 
it is essential that the differentials be sufh- 
cient—both in relative and in absolute terms— 
fo ensure the attainment of requisite skill levels, 
and that all job vacancies (both those available 
today and the ones to be created in the future) 
that call for complicated labour be filled with 
workers having appropriate skills. 

In the course of building socialism in the 
USSR, the wage system evolved as a form of 
distribution according to work done, ensuring 
equal pay for equal work. This presupposes 
wage differentiation according to the amount 
and quality of work done, and with due regard 
for the working conditions, the workers’ skills, 
e importance of the given industry for the 
national economy, etc. 

~ While ensuring equal pay for equal work, the 
wage system has the main task of promoting 
labour productivity thereby improving the work- 
ing people’s well-being. Between the mid-1970s 
and mid-1980s, the Soviet industrial workers’ 
monthly earnings rose from 161 to 210 roubles. 
The tariff system (wage rating) is the main 
method of assessing performance quality. The 
wages consist of the base pay (tariff) and a bonus. 
The tariff accounts for the bulk of the pay- 
ment. It reflects the quality of performance, 
and the complexity and importance of work. 
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The tariff system reflects the workers’ skill 
the time required to fully master a job, t 
health-hazardous or dangerous working cond 
tions, and the arduousness of work. 

There is no direct link between the ba 
pay and the final results of work. The lin 
can only be established through bonuses. B 
nuses are paid for: various economies (of tim 
materials, fuel, energy, etc.); higher outp 
quality; technical improvements and _ innovy; 
tions; better organisation of work (including sta 
reductions). Thus, bonuses are of great impo 
tance in enhancing the effectiveness of wo 
done by individual workers and whole collectiv 

Distribution according to work done is us 
at public (state-owned) enterprises and orga 
sations, and on collective farms. In the lat 
case, distribution according to work do 
matches the cooperative form of production. C€ 
the collective farms, the forms of distributi 
are Closely approaching those used at state-own 
enterprises. Each member of a _ cooperati 
enterprise receives a share of the enterpris 
gross income in exchange for his labour. 

During the period immediately following 
Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 
Russia, the cooperatives in this country distr 
uted their income on the principle of equ 
ization. The most widespread form of dist 
bution in the early cooperatives was distri 
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ion according to the number of “mouths to 
feed’, that is, the number of its members. 
\ combined system of distribution based on the 
ize of the plot farmed and the number of 
yorkers, was also used. 

On the collective farms in the Soviet Union, 
distribution according to work done, as the main 
source of income of the collective farmers, was 
preceded by other forms of distribution. For 
Instance, in 1928, 11 per cent of the Soviet 
collective farms distributed their income in pro- 
yortion to the farmers’ membership fees; 16.3 
ber cent, in proportion to the area of the 
socialised land; 5.7 per cent, according to the 
size of the socialised livestock population; and 
20.4 per cent, according to the amount of the 
peasants’ means of production used by the col- 
lective farms. 

As land was socialised on a growing scale, 
and as remuneration of labour in proportion 
to the area of land handed over to the collective 
farm was gradually abolished, the principle of 
distribution according to work done came to 
be applied on a broader scale. The workday 
unit was introduced as a unit of payment on 
collective farms. 

The workday was a measure of labour ex- 
pended by the peasants on a collective farm 
and a measure of distribution according to work 
done. The workday unit as the measure of la- 
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bour and consumption reflected the peculiaritie 
of the cooperative enterprise at a certain stag 
in the latter’s development. As socialist produc 
tion was further socialised, the workday un 
came to feature some of the traits typical ( 
wages. Initially, this was manifested in the growt 
of the percentage of cash payments in the work 
day unit. Subsequently, there occurred qualita 
tive changes, as well. The state started to exe 
more influence on fixing the rate of paymer 
for work on collective farms. 

The transition to guaranteed monthly cas 
payments reduced the socio-economic. distint 
tions between the shopfloor and office worker 
on the one hand, and the collective farmer 
on the other, as far as distribution accordin 
to work done was concerned. It also reduce 
the differences in pay rates on different collecti 
farms. 

The establishment of the principle of guarai 
teed regular payment for work provides a rat 
ically new basis for the formation of the wage 
fund which, at present, constitutes an integr 
part of the collective farms’ production 4 
penditures, rather than a remainder left aft 
the distribution of the farm’s income in ca 
and in kind. 

Since the collective farmers’ pay grows % 
a higher rate than the wages and salaries 1 
the economy as a whole, the gap between th 
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farmers’ earnings and the emoluments of factory 
and office workers is narrowing. 
_As the two forms of public ownership of 
the means of production are drawn closer to- 
gether, and as agrarian labour develops into 
a variety of industrial labour, the difference in 
the pay of the collective farmers and that of 
the factory and office workers employed at 
state-owned enterprises will be obliterated alto- 
gether. This, however, will take a long time. 
Distribution according to work done will pre- 
dominate as a source of the working people’s 
income until the construction of communism is 
fully completed. 
Distribution according to work done influences 
the development of people’s abilities and talents. 
It stimulates their desire to engage in creative 
labour, to upgrade their skills and to raise 
their educational and cultural level. The prin- 
cipal distinctive features of the socialist way of 
life— collectivism, comradely cooperation and mu- 
tual assistance— become ever more pronounced. 
Under socialism, distribution according to 
work done is supplemented with distribution 
through the social consumption funds (SCFs). The 
latter constitute one of the most remarkable 
hallmarks of socialist society. 

Social consumption funds are intended to satis- 
fy the population’s socially important needs (for 
health services, culture, education, social security 
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for the disabled, etc.) at the socially necessary 
level determined by the stage of economic 
development achieved. The needs listed above 
have particular socio-economic importance, and 
this explains why it is impossible to satisfy 
them solely at the cost of people’s income 
gained according to work done. If this were 
possible, there would appear considerable dis- 
tinctions in people’s levels of consumption due 
to the different sizes of their wages and salaries, 
different cultural levels, different sizes of fami- 
lies, etc. If under socialism the entire con- 
sumption fund were distributed solely as remu- 
neration for work, society would be unable to 
make planned provision for, and to exercise 
control over the formation of a whole number 
of citizens’ priority personal requirements which 
are of great importance for the all-round de- 
velopment of people’s abilities. 

That is why society disposes of part of the 
consumption fund by setting up special social 
consumption funds. These are used to provide 
the population with various material goods 
and services free of charge or at a discount, 
and also to make cash payments other than 
remuneration for work. 

These funds ensure only those benefits which 
are used to satisfy the citizens’ personal wants. 
They do not include the funds spent for admin- 
istration and management, defence, science or — 
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for other purposes which are not directly related 
to the population’s consumption. 

The social consumption funds have two close- 
ly interrelated functions: (a) the promotion 
f the social homogeneity of labour (i.e. they 
we used to satisfy common, socially relevant 

leeds), and (b) smoothing out or eliminating 

hose differences in people’s living standards 

which are due to the different number of children 
or elderly people in their families, or to other 
factors. Distribution effected through the social 
consumption funds provides all the citizens with 
equal opportunities for improving their material 
and intellectual well-being. 

In the Soviet Union, other payments and 
benefits from the social consumption funds ac- 
count for a large share of the factory and 
office workers’ overall income. Their proportion 
is nearly 40 per cent in the case of the lower-in- 
come group among the factory and office work- 
es; 15 to 30 per cent in the case of the 
average-income workers, and 10 to 15 per cent 
in the case of high-paid factory and _ office 
workers. 

The centralised social consumption funds 
(which belong to the entire people) provide a ma- 
terial basis for the system of providing free 
services to the population. This portion of the 
social consumption funds goes to maintain hos- 
pitals, clinics and other health centres, secondary 
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schools, technical colleges, higher educationa 
establishments and other schools, créches an 
kindergartens, and many of the cultural fac 
ities. In the 1983-1984 school year, 75 per cet 
of the day students at the specialised secondat 
educational establishments and 77 per cent ( 
the day students at the higher education 
establishments received grants or scholarship 
The state covers 80 per cent of the cost of th 
children’s upkeep at thecréches. It also pa 
more than 10 roubles daily towards the e 
of the hospital stay and treatment of ea 
patient. 

Apart from the centralised social consumpti 
funds (which are the property of the ent 
people), there are also decentralised public co 
sumption funds owned by enterprises, collect 
farms and social organisations. 

The bulk of the social consumption fun 
belonging to the state-owned enterprises 2 
organisations is used to pay for the worke 
leaves and sanatorium accommodation vouche 
to maintain the housing, child-care centres ai 
Young Pioneer camps owned by these enterpri 
or organisations, pay the workers lump-sum | 
nuses over and above the payments from © 
wages fund, carry out cultural and educatio 
work, provide health protection, develop ph 
ical culture and sports and provide meals 
reduced prices at cafeterias at the worke 
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places of employment. 

From the point of view of the distinctions 

in the forms of distribution and consumption, 
the social consumption funds can be divided 
mto the funds used to provide material goods 
and services free of charge or on preferential 
terms, and the funds from which cash payments 
are made. Material goods and services are pro- 
ided to the population by the public health 
service, and by educational, cultural, physical- 
culture and sports centres and organisations 
financed out of the social consumption funds. 
ese material goods and services are granted 
free of charge, and thus the possibility of using 
the social funds for any purpose other than that 
for which they are intended, is ruled out. The 
socially necessary level of satisfying the more 
important social requirements is thereby guar- 
anteed. 
Among the cash benefits payable to the pop- 
ulation from the social consumption funds are 
old age and disability pensions, allowances pay- 
able to families with children and to unmarried 
others, students’ grants, temporary disability 
benefits, maternity leaves, etc. Cash payments 
from the social consumption funds _ consti- 
tute part of the individual income and personal 
property of the people who receive them. The 
beneficiaries are free to dispose of them as and 
when they deem it necessary. 
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A considerable part of the cash benefits 
reaches the population through the system 9 
social security and social insurance. Under socialism 
social security implies the maintenance by so 
ciety (i.e. directly at society’s expense) of peo 
ple who are unable to work, either permanenth 
or temporarily, for reasons which society deem 
valid. Among such reasons are: sickness, disable 
ment, the attainment of pensionable age an 
the required length of service, interruption 0 
one’s work in order to obtain an educatior 
or training, being on a regular leave, etc. 


4. Organisation of Labour 
in Socialist Society 


Under socialism, the role of labour in the ris 
of man as the main productive force and parti 
ipant in the socialist production relations large 
depends on the organisation of labour on th 
scale of the entire national economy and of th 
individual production units. 

The organisation of labour on the scale of th 
entire economy implies the cooperation, on 
planned basis, of the labour of all the citizer 
The social organisation of labour under socialis 
ensures that people work both for themselves a1 
for the benefit of the entire society, while s 
ciety undertakes to regulate the economic an 
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social conditions of such work. Society maps out 
plans for economic and social development, dis- 
tributes the principal material resources, and exer- 
tises control over prices and over the measure 
of labour and the measure of consumption. So- 
cialist society works out and applies new forms 
of production and work organisation, applies its 
own methods of involving people in labour, en- 
suring discipline and raising labour productivity, 

The organisation of labour under socialism 
serves both as a means for expanding production 
and as a basic condition for the rise of man. 
The purpose of the organisation of labour is to 
completely eliminate the workers’ life-long bon- 
dage to any one production operation. Socialist 
work organisation develops the workers’ functions 
in the area of labour and turns them into work- 
ers of a new type—multi-skilled, better educated 
and more capable of taking a creative approach 
to their work than the detail workers in the past. 
The worker of the new type has broader functions 
both in terms of his labour and as regards socie- 
ty as a whole. The indispensable requirement for 
the new kind of work organisation is the working 
people’s participation in the management of pro- 
duction. This resolves the contradiction between 
the working man being a partial worker and 
his being a co-owner of the means of produc- 
tion. 

Socialism brings to life some fundamentally 
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new forms of labour organisation. In socialist 
society, the organisation of labour is planned on 
the scale of the entire national economy. The 
plan provides for the combination of labour as the 
source of the means of subsistence and labour 
as a means of satisfying social requirements. The 
plan is a most important instrument used fo 
well-balanced economic development. As socia 
ties that emerge in the process of productior 
grow ever more complicated, the organisation 
of labour comes to be grounded on a thorough 
knowledge of the laws governing the functioning 
of the socialist system. Socialist work organisatiol 
must never be based on libertarian decision 
making. The organisation of labour depends, o 
the one hand, on the changes in the material bast 
of the worker’s labour functions, his working 
conditions, the arrangement of his work station 
etc., and, on the other hand, on the creatiol 
of conditions essential to the development of cal 
lectivism, comradely cooperation and mutue 
assistance among the members of work collec 
tives. Under socialism, conditions for the harm 
nious development of the personality largely de 
pend on the organisation of social labour. Th 
matters related to the organisation of labot 
should be considered not only at the level of th 
entire national economy, but also at the lev 
of individual industries, enterprises, sections an 
work stations. 
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In the USSR, the organisation of labour at 
individual enterprises is based on the principle 
of cost-accounting. ‘The latter sets the stage for the 
Organisation of labour at an individual enter- 
prise on a planned basis. It presupposes reliance 
on material incentives in carrying out the enter- 
prise’s plan. The entire work collective of a cost- 
accounting enterprise would thus make every 
effort to increase output for each rouble expend- 
ed. Cost-accounting reflects the connection be- 
tween work done for oneself and work done for 
the benefit of society. It also links the size of the 
work remuneration to the worker’s labour input 
and the amount of goods produced for society’s 
use. 

Operation on the basis of cost-accounting 1s 
different from operation on the commercial ba- 
sis. While the essence of the former les in com- 
tadely cooperation and fraternal mutual assis- 
tance, the latter is based on private ownership of 
the means of production and is used as a weapon 
in competition. 

_ The organisation of labour at individual enter- 
prises implies a rational placement of the work- 
ers with a view to making most effective use 
of the means of production. It provides for the 
division of labour within the given enterprise 
in conformity with the specific character and 
technical level of production, and the skill of the 
workers involved; the rational arrangement and 
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servicing of work stations; designing ration 
work procedures and creating conditions for the 
application; measures to improve working cot 
ditions and ensure labour protection and safety 
measures designed to promote labour ea 
organised upgrading of the workers’ skills, an 
raising their cultural level; regulation of thei D 
riods of work and rest and the work schedul 
providing increased material and moral ince 
tives for both individual and collective labour 
organising socialist emulation and _propagatit 
advanced production experience, etc. 
The organisation of labour promotes the al 
round development of the personality throug 
the social development plans adopted and impk 
mented at enterprises. 
The work collective is not only a determinin 
factor in production activity; it is also a pn 
ponent of social values and norms. It infl 
ences the socio-political, ideological, recreationa 
cultural, educational, and communicative aspec 
of man’s vital activity, exerting its effect ¢ 
people’s way of life, their mentality, world ou 
look and behaviour patterns. It is within t 
work collective that the basic patterns and nom 
of people’s societal behaviour are formed a 
become rooted, and it is here that human bein 
become actively involved in the system of s 
cial relations. It is on the basis of and in ca 
nection with its economic functions in produ 
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ion that the work collective takes shape as a 
social unit that concerns itself about the charac- 
er, content, conditions and protection of labour; 
faising production standards; improving the sys- 
tem and organisation of remuneration for the 
work done; continuously improving the social 
and psychological atmosphere and _ relations 
within the collective; upgrading the collective’s 
social structure, etc. 

At an industrial enterprise, the social infra- 
structure emerges in response to the need to 
satisfy a certain set of the work collective’s re- 
quirements in various fields. ‘These requirements 
include: in the labour sphere, a need for mean- 
ingful, creative work, for appropriate working 
conditions and adequate production and rest- 
and-recreation facilities; in the socio-political 
sphere, the workers’ need, shaped by the system 
of social relations, to act in accordance with 
their vigorous attitude to life; in the intellectual 
sphere, people’s need to obtain or improve gen- 
eral education or vocational training, for devel- 
oping and applying their creative abilities and 
satisfying other requirements associated with the 
development of their personality. In the area 
of everyday life, people may develop a wide range 
of needs and requirements determined by the 
quality of life (the availability and quality of 
housing, utilities, consumer services, retail trade 
outlets and public transportation), by the quali- 
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ty and variety of services; in the area of res 
and recreation, people may feel a need for indi 
vidual or collective rest and recreation, for en 
gaging in physical training and sports, building 
up their health while on leave, etc. ‘ 
Under socialism, a major role is played b 
collectivist relations. Collectwist relations, that 1s, 
relations based on comradely mutual assistance 
and cooperation, are characteristic of all th 
forms of work organisation. ‘The primary u 
of the hierarchy of the work organisation form 
is the work team. The work team operates or 
principles of cost-accounting; it functions on the 
basis of a single work-order and gets paid i 
accordance with the results of the work done 
by all its members. A team contract is a contrac 
concluded between a work collective and _ th 
management. Under this contract, the team un 
dertakes to perform a certain task, turn out ¢ 
certain amount of finished products, technologi 
cal units or complete sets of equipment, ot 
build an installation or a part thereof. The tean 
is provided with the necessary equipment, gear 
raw materials and supplies. Its pay rates ane 
the consumption of materials are usually plannec 
on a long-term basis. | 
Work collectives which operate on the basis of 
a team contract are granted extensive rights in 
organising labour and production, deciding o1 
their own professional composition and size, and 
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distributing their overall earnings among the in- 
dividual members. The team undertakes to fulfil 
a production assignment and to make rational 
use of the socialist property entrusted to it. The 
team method of labour organisation creates the 
necessary conditions for a harmonious combi- 
nation of personal and collective interests in terms 
of the quality of output, and promotes labour 
discipline. This improves the productivity of la- 
bour and the quality of output. 

_ The team method of labour organisation, as 
well as the collectivist principles inherent in it, 
have been developed on a broad scale both in 
the town and in the countryside. 

The team method of labour organisation ex- 
tends the working people’s rights as regards the 
management of production. It presupposes the 
team’s greater independence and greater respon- 
sibility. It also fosters the atmosphere of mutual 
aid and reciprocity, enhances each member’s re- 
sponsibility for the results of collective work, 
makes each member more exigent vis-a-vis the 
work done by himself and by his colleagues, 
fosters an attitude of intolerance towards care- 
lessness, indifference or violations of technologi- 
cal and work discipline. All this serves to en- 
sure good results of the team’s work and in- 
creases the earnings of its members. 

The advantages of the socialist organisation 
of labour manifest themselves, in the final ana- 
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lysis, at each work station. The latter holds a 
special place in the organisation of labour. The 
work station is the place where machinery and 
labour, technology and human skills come into 
direct contact. The cost of setting up a work 
station, and the number of new work stations to 
be created in each industry and region is deter- 
mined by the planning authorities. ‘The plan takes 
into account the availability of manpower, hous- 
ing, cultural facilities and utilities. Before com- 
missioning new work stations, social expendi- 
tures to be involved are planned. ‘The work sta- 
tion is indicative of production standards; its 
state reflects the workers’ attitude to labour and 
their performance standards. 

Under socialism, work stations are reviewed, 
certified and rearranged as needed. This helps 
to improve working conditions and make better 
use of the labour resources. Systematic reviews 
help identify those work stations which fail to 
meet current technological and social require- 
ments. 

An important role among the measures de- 
signed to improve work organisation and effic- 
iency is played by socialist emulation. | 

Socialist emulation is a form of the working 
people’s active participation in the management 
of production at the level of individual enter- 
prises. This form provides for the workers’ most 
active involvement in the management of pro- 
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juction and secures for them an opportunity 
to solve certain production tasks, usually the 
most important ones, by themselves, through 
their own work. Socialist emulation is_ the 
masses’ school of management, an effective means 
of educating a new kind of worker and cultivat- 
ing in him the qualities of a co-owner of the 
neans of production. 

Emulation as a specific manifestation of man’s 
ability to work has been known since the time 
people started to work collectively. Emulation 
rests on the cooperation of labour, which, by 
miting people, promotes collectivism, compet- 
ion and the striving to display one’s energy, 
ibility, and skill, as well as to correlate one’s 
pwn achievements with those of other partici- 
pants in the production process. Social contact 
timulates emulation, stirs up vital energy and 
creases individual productivity. This is charac- 
teristic of collective labour under any mode of 
production. 

_ As for the purport of emulation as a form of 
social labour, it depends on the form of owner- 
ship of the means of production. In the case 
of capitalist ownership of the means of produc- 
ion, relations among people are relations of com- 
petition. Workers are compelled to compete for 
better terms of the sale of their labour power 
and for jobs, while the capitalists compete for 
the market and the maximum profit. The capi- 
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talists wage a bitter struggle with one anothe 
lest they be defeated by the rivals. In produc 
tion, this alienates people from one another ru 
ing out constructive cooperation and _ health 
emulation. Capitalist competition reveals the lac 
of humanism inherent in the capitalist system 

Socialist ownership of the means of produc 
tion rules out this kind of strife among peop 
and the possibility for the strong to crush th 
weak. It eliminates the exploitation of man bi 
man and promotes comradely cooperatio 
among the workers involved in emulation. Unde 
socialism, working people have a stake not onk 
in their personal success but also in that of al 
society because the growth in the public wealt 
benefits each and all. 

Since the early days of the Soviet state’s exis 
tence, bourgeois scholars have repeatedly fore 
casted socialism’s stagnation and demise. Social 
ist society, they claimed, lacked a motive fore 
which would promote production growth 2 
competition did under capitalism. They mad 
socialism out as a realm of mediocrity and uni 
formity, and as a system which, by subordinai 
ing people to universal discipline, inhibited in 
dividual talent, prevented competition an 
smothered initiative. Lenin disproved these alle 
gations: “‘Far from extinguishing competition, 
cialism, on the contrary, for the first time create 
the opportunity for employing it on a realh 
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wide and on a really mass scale, for actually 
drawing the majority of working people into a 
ield of labour in which they can display their 
abilities, develop the capacities, and reveal these 
lalents, so abundant among the people whom 
capitalism crushed, suppressed and strangled in 
thousands and millions.”’’ Socialist emulation is 
an important aspect of the social organisation 
of labour based on collectivism, comradely 
competition, cooperation, and mutual assistance. 
It serves to improve the overall results of work. 
Success in social emulation is achieved not 
hrough defeating and destroying the rival, but 
through pooling efforts for reaching a common 
goal. Socialism has put an end to the tendency 
towards working in isolation and keeping secret 
advanced methods of organising labour and pro- 
duction. Under socialism, quality work gains 
universal recognition and is emulated by thou- 
sands. ‘This is achieved through publicity and the 
practice of comparing the results of emulation. So- 
cialist emulation has given rise to a wide range 
of methods of propagating advanced experience 
gained in various sectors of the economy. 
Sociahst emulation has economic, socio-po- 
litical and educational functions. 

Its economic function consists in increasing la- 
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bour productivity and enhancing the eflective- 
ness of production. At all stages of socialist 
society's development, socialist emulation serves 
to boost material production. 

The socio-political function of socialist emula- 
tion consists in consolidating and furthering so 
cialist democracy. By involving the broad work 
ing masses in production management and the 
effort to improve efficiency, 1t helps improv 
organisation and do away with shortcomings 

Socialist emulation is also an important educa 
tional factor. It brings to the fore the workers 
creative potential as they work both for then 
selves and for the benefit of society. 

The functions of socialist emulation comple 
ment and enhance one another. . 

The goals of socialist emulation are determine 
by concrete, topical economic, social and polit 
cal tasks. In the USSR, for instance, socialis 
emulation pursues three main objectives: to im 
prove the quality of people’s work; to chann 
their efforts towards achieving the desired ect 
nomic results; to involve all the participants: 
social production into the scientific and techn 
logical revolution. 

Today, the principal objective of socialist em 
lation is to accelerate the rates of labour pr 
ductivity growth. The higher the producti 
of labour, the greater is the output produc 
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by each worker per unit of time; the less live 
labour, fuel raw materials and other resources 
are consumed per unit of output, the greater the 
output and the broader the possibility to satisfy 
society's requirements. 

_ The campaign to promote the communist at- 
titude to work is an important form of socialist 
emulation. This form is linked to a wide range 
of questions related to the development of col- 
lectivist relations, that is, relations based on com- 
radely cooperation and mutual assistance. 

The most important historical mission of so- 
cialism is to cultivate a new attitude to labour 
as man’s prime, vital need. This kind of attitude 
to one’s work was first manifested already in the 
early communist subbotniks (days of voluntary, un- 
paid work performed collectively—d.). Char- 
acteristically, subbointks were born out of the rev- 
olutionary, labour enthusiasm of the masses and 
the advanced workers’ lofty political and moral 
convictions. The first swbbotniks—a manifestation 
of a new, communist attitude to work—were 
usually organised by the most politically con- 
scious workers and lacked the mass scale and 
systematic character they were later to acquire. 
still, Lenin assessed them as a phenomenon 
of world-wide historic importance, “the actual 
beginning of communism’’’, as the source of a new, 
more developed type of organisation of labour. 


'V.I. Lenin. “A Great Beginning’’, Collected Works, 
Wol. 29, 1977, p. 427. 
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Today, subbotniks are a living and trustworth 
tradition. The funds raised through the volur 
tary, unpaid work done at subbotniks are chan 
nelled to top-priority social areas, such as can 
cer research and combatting cardiac diseases 
building hospitals for disabled war veterans 0 
disabled workers, homes for the aged, cultura 
centres for young people, etc. 

Participants in the socialist emulation aimec 
at fostering a communist attitude to labou 
systematically overfulfil output quotas, introduce 
production innovations and inventions and speat 
head the campaign for the thrifty use of fuel 
raw materials and other resources. 

The campaign to promote a communist atti 
tude to labour inspires a creative approach t 
work, stimulates the drive for better perfor 
mance, and enhances people’s awareness of th 
importance of their work for society. Organ 
isationally, the currently practised forms 0 
socialist emulation can be divided into three mait 
groups—emulation among individual worker 
or teams within an enterprise; emulation amon 
allied enterprises within an industry; emulatior 
among allied enterprises in different industries 

Emulation within a factory involves worker 
socialist pledges, counter-plans (upwardly adjust 
ed plans) and inter-team agreements. The assess 
ment of the results of socialist emulation amon 
individual workers is based on such indicator 
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as the size and quality of output, the econo- 
mies of raw materials and other resources, ra- 
honal use of equipment and tools, improvement 
of workers’ skills and education, achievements 
in mastering allied trades, and reductions in 
dle time within a shift. 
Among the principal factors taken into ac- 
sount in assessing the results of socialist emulation 
at the level of work collectives are the amount, 
range and quality of output, labour productivity, 
cconomies in the wage fund and in raw ma- 
terials and other resources, a steady rhythm of 
works, improvements in the output-to-capital ra- 
flo, savings in machine working time per shift, 
labour discipline, product unit cost, labour safe- 
ly, production standards, and the number of 
workers who have made personal output pledges 
or adopted advanced methods and _ practices 
suggested by front-rankers. 

Emulation indices chosen by an enterprise 
teflect the tasks it has to cope with. 
The system of material and moral incentives 
for intra-factory socialist emulation may include 
cash bonuses, free rest-home or sanatorium ac- 
commodation vouchers, leaves granted out of 
tum, valuable presents, pennants, badges, hono- 
tary diplomas, official citation, the registering of 
the front-rankers’ names in the Book of Honour 
or in the Roll of Honour, conferring on them the 
titles of Best Worker, Exemplary Work Team. 
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The most widespread type of intra-factory se 
cialist emulation is emulation among individual 
workers or teams of workers in allied trades 
Individual workers and teams may compete fo1 
such honorary titles as the Communist Wo 
Team, the Exemplary Worker, etc. 

Tada” the socialist Samcilatibe movement has 
acquired a new dimension as more and more 
teams have adopted the method of working on 
the basis of a team contract. This method 
makes the team’s entire effort dependent on the 
outcome of its work and thereby simplifies the 
organisation of emulation among teams, makes 
emulation more effective and heightens its edu: 
cational role. 

The team method of work organisation has 
brought into being a new, highly effective form 
of socialist emulation, known as emulation a 
along the ieehnolopical chain’’, that is, covering 
all the shops of an enterprise, babii the blanks 
ing room to the shipping department. This form 
of emulation, aimed at ensuring an uninterrupt- 
ed product flow at each stage of the techno- 
logical process, features effective mutual aid, in- 
sistence on higher performance standards as re- 
gards each operation, and interchangeability of 
workers. 

As socialist emulation campaigns transcend the 
boundaries of individual enterprises, they evolve 
into emulation among enterprises. The basic form 
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of this is emulation among the collectives of 
allied enterprises, the ones which turn out the 
same kind of products. Organisationally, such 
emulation is basically similar to emulation in- 
volving work teams in allied trades within a 
single enterprise. 
Socialist emulation among allied enterprises 
involves socialist pledges and emulation agree- 
ments based on the terms fixed by the higher- 
tanking bodies of economic and voluntary orga- 
nisations. Socialist pledges made by the enter- 
prises participating in such emulation cover both 
the production sphere (the attainment of the 
basic plan targets, the amount of products to 
be turned out over and above the plan, the 
amount of the resources to be saved, the savings 
resulting from the introduction of innovation 
proposals, etc.) and improvements in the workers’ 
hving and working conditions (i.e. measures to 
be taken to ensure labour protection, improve 
living conditions, expand the network of health- 
building centres, encourage workers to take cor- 
respondence college-level courses or attend even- 
ing secondary schools, etc.). 
_ Today, it is especially important to promote 

cooperation and competition among allied enter- 
prises, other production facilities, and institutions 
(including research centres) in various economic 
sectors. By strengthening the direct links among 
the allied enterprises and institutions, which 
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emerge in the course of their operation on 
the basis of cost accounting and which are 
grounded on specially concluded agreements, 
emulation organised among their work collec- 
tives helps co-ordinate their efforts towards ful- 
filling the plans for mutual deliveries. More- 
over, emulation involves people of various trades 
and professions— factory and office workers, engi- 
neers, technicians, scientists, and agricultural 
workers—in a single production process. 

Thus, the distinctive features of the emu- 
lation campaigns that involve allied enterprises 
can be summed up as follows. First, the 
participants’ mutual assistance is aimed, in the 
final analysis, at meeting social requirements, 
The goal of emulation is formulated in terms 
of the final, rather than intermediate, outcome 
of the production processes in which the 
participants in emulation are involved. Second, 
emulation transcends the boundaries of individ- 
ual economic sectors. This corresponds to the 
social form of labour organisation under social- 
ism. Third, such emulation focuses the partic- 
ipants’ attention on the observance of de 
livery deadlines and plans. 

When the results of emulation among allied 
work collectives are summed up, the collective 
which has secured the most favourable condi- 
tions for the rest of the participants, thus 
helping them meet. their socialist pledges, is 
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recognized the winner. 

Today, socialist emulation campaigns aimed 
at accelerating scientific and _ technological 
progress acquire increasing importance. 

The feature that all the forms of socialist 
emulation share is their orientation towards 
enhancing the efficiencies and quality of work. 
This makes it possible to organise such emula- 
tion both within a country and on an 
international scale. 

Among the highlights of socialist emulation 
today is its development as an_ international 
phenomenon, one that involves all the socialist 
countries. Such emulation is an objective man- 
ifestation of the extension of socialist economic 
integration, the international socialist division of 
labour, the international specialization and 
cooperation of production, the community of po- 
litical and economic goals of the socialist coun- 
tries, and, lastly, of the greater political aware- 
ness of millions of workers in these countries. 

The most widespread form of international 
emulation is one which involves the work collec- 
tives of allied enterprises and organisations. For 
instance, each of the CMEA countries involved 
in the Soyuz gas pipeline project used its own 
resources and manpower in building a section 
of the pipeline. The builders’ teams from the 
participating countries concluded socialist emula- 
tion agreements under which they pooled efforts 
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in improving the quality of work and fulfilling 
or overfulfilling the agreed plan assignments 
The overall results of the work done by each 
of the international teams were thus considerably 
improved. 

International socialist emulation yields the 
best results in the case of the work collectives 
of the GMEA countries’ industrial enterprises 
involved in carrying out long-term cooperation 
plans for joint deliveries. Among other wil 
spread forms of international emulation are 
machine-operators’ or ploughmen’s contests and 
exchanges of specialists among teams engaged in 
joint construction projects. 

All the forms of international emulation pro- 
mote collectivism and comradely cooperation. 

In the socialtst-oriented developing countries, emu- 
lation is gradually gaining ground as welll 
The far-reaching socio-economic transformations 
effected in these countries create objective pre- 
requisites for the development of emu- 
lation. 

Comradely emulation evolves, first and fore- 
most, in the public (state) sector which plays 
a considerable role in the developing econo- 
mies. Workers in major industrial centres are 
the most active participants in the emulation 
campaigns. An active role in emulation is played 
by people employed on key jobs—mechanics, 
electricians, oilmen, etc. To cite an example, 
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thousands of Syrian workers competed to fulfil 
the plan ahead of time at the Euphrates 
hydroelectric project. The campaign, launched 
on the initiative of the Soviet specialists em- 
ployed on the project, resulted in a_ sharp 
increase in the rate of work. 

Emulation also plays a major role in 
boosting the developing states’ agricultural sector 
where most of the population of these countries 
is employed. In most cases, the emulation drives 
begin at public works projects where people 
work collectively and where the early forms of 
the cooperation of labour emerged. In many 
countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
people participate, without pay, in public works 
projects such as the laying of canals and roads, 
digging of wells, and building of dams, schools 
or hospitals. 

In Algeria, for instance, there is a movement 
for voluntary work referred to as voluntaryism, 
which emerged in 1972. The agrarian reform 
launched that year involved a great number 
of university student volunteers who, during their 
vacations, helped peasants with working the land 
and harvesting crops. Subsequently, the move- 
ment involved dozens of thousands of other 
people, including high school pupils and, on 
weekends, factory workers. 

‘Similar forms of comradely cooperation have 
emerged in other countries, as well. For instance, 
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at the state-owned enterprises in Syria what is 
known as the shock-work team movement has 
become widespread. The participating teams 
have set themselves the goal of tightening labour 
discipline, improving work quality and up- 
grading their skills. 

Emulation helps to increase labour productivi- 
ty and ensure economies of materials and man- 
power. For instance, workers at a building-ma- 
terials factory in the town of ‘Tiaret, Algeria, 
launched a campaign to contribute, on a monthly 
basis, the money earned during one day to the 
“Battle for Production”? fund. At many other 
state-owned enterprises in Algeria, the workers 
draw up production plans, fix output norms 
and launch campaigns to fulfil and overfulfil 
the plan. As a result, the losses of working 
time are reduced, and the quality of output, 
improved. 

In some countries, efforts have been made to 
work out the organisational - principles and 
procedures of emulation. In Burma, for instance, 
the Ministry of Labour has drawn up emula 
tion rules under which emulation results are t 
be summed up every three months on the basis 
of such indicators as labour productivity, work 
organisation, the scale of the rationalisatior 
campaign, the introduction of advanced techno: 
logies, labour discipline and the effort to im 
prove workers’ skills. 
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In these developing countries which have opted 
for the socialist way of development, emulation 
has only started to gain ground. Its organisers 
face many problems which can only be 
addressed with due regard to various local 
factors. Nonetheless, emulation in these countries 
certainly has good prospects. In many countries 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America it is de- 
veloping into a mass international movement. 


5. The Scientific 
and Technological Revolution 
and Labour under Socialism 


The changes in the content of labour are 
largely due to the scientific and technological revo- 
lution (STR). The nature of the STR under so- 
cialism can be accounted for by the latter’s 
advantages as an economic system. Socialism cre- 
ates new socio-economic conditions and offers 
unique incentives for the acceleration of scienti- 
fic and technological progress. These include 
socialist ownership of the means of production, 
cooperation of labour on a planned basis and 
on the scale of entire society, the uni- 
versality of labour, the distribution of material 
wealth and cultural boons according to the 
quantity and quality of work done, the indivi- 
sibility of labour as a vital requirement and 
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a means of satisfying society’s needs. Under 
socialism, the goal of the STR is to ensure 
the citizens’ well-being and free, harmonious 
development. 

Under socialism, the STR heightens the role 
of labour in the development of man as 
society's main productive force and as a vehicle 
of the new kind of production relations. The 
STR plays a major role in the enrichment of 
the content of labour as it develops from 
machine production through comprehensive 
mechanisation to the automation of production 
processes. 

In order to facilitate the work people do, 
to make it more diversified and interesting, 
it is necessary to rely on mechanisation m 
all the sectors of the national economy. Social- 
ist society transforms the productive forces it 
has inherited from capitalism and creates the 
material and technical base of socialism. 

Socialism’s material and technical base is 
socialised large-scale mechanised production 
based on the wide use of the latest achievements 
of science and technology, on the reliance on 
the plan in distributing material, labour and 
financial resources on the scale of entire society, 
and on making production more science-intensive 

The creation of the material and _ technica 
base of socialism implies the introduction of the 
machine system in all production sectors and 
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transition from manual, artisan work to mecha- 
nised factory work. 

In these countries, where prior to the 
socialist revolution large-scale industry was not 
sufficiently strong, the creation of socialism’s 
material and technical base can only be ensured 
through industrialisation. 

Socialist industrialisation envisages priority devel- 
opment of industry, above all heavy industry, 
and its key section—mechanical engineering. 
Industrialisation leads to the growth in the 
numerical strength of the working class and 
enables the workers to attain a higher level of 
skills and education. 

Socialist industrialisation radically differs from 
capitalist industrialisation. Under capitalism, in- 
dustrialisation enhances the difference in the 
content of work done by people employed in 
different industries and different regions, and 
intensifies the exploitation of the working class. 
Over the years of its existence, capitalism has 
effected industrialisation in only a handful of 
countries whose population accounts for a mere 
15 per cent of the world’s total. 

Under socialism, industrialisation evens up the 
levels of mechanisation of the various industries 
in both developed and formerly backward regions 
and makes it possible to increase allocations 
for social needs. It also consolidates the 
working class’s leading position in society. 
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As distinct from capitalist industrialisation, 
socialist industrialisation starts with changing the 
content of the labour of the workers employed 
in heavy industry. At the major enterprises built 
in this production sector, labour is mechanised, 
and the latest achievements of science and 
technology are used on a wide scale. Whole 
new industries are developed. The industriali- 
sation period in the USSR, for instance, was 
marked by the development of the tractor, 
automotive, chemical, machine-tool, aircraft, and 
other industries. A higher level of mechanisa- 
tion in these industries called for a higher lev- 
el of the workers’ education and_ vocational 
training. 

The accelerated development of heavy in- 
dustry made it possible to modify the content 
of labour in the light industry as well. The 
large-scale production of machine tools and equip- 
ment in heavy industry led to the mechanisa- 
tion of labour in the light industry and made 
the work of the people employed here more 
attractive. 

Industrialisation also made it possible to 
change the content of agricultural labour. For- 
merly, it was impossible to apply advanced agni- 
cultural practices and machinery on disunited 
and dispersed small farms. The plots of land 
used by the farmers were usually too small for 
them to employ machines or apply advanced 
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farming methods. Few peasant families could 
afford buying machinery. Thus, an objective 
necessity arose for transition to socialist collecti- 
visation, that is, for a transition from small- 
commodity farm production to agricultural coop- 
eration and to large-scale mechanised production 
within farmers’ cooperatives. 

In the USSR, the organisation of farmers’ 
cooperatives made possible the transition from 
manual labour and the use of draught ani- 
mals to the use of machinery. 

In agriculture, just like in industry, there 
appeared new kinds of jobs and occupations. 
On small peasant farms, the same people culti- 
vated fields, orchards and kitchen-gardens and 
raised cattle. In cooperatives, people found that 
they were able to make better use of their 
skills, knowledge and experience if they special- 
ised, with some engaging in growing crops— 
wheat, flax, buckwheat, apples, etc.—and others, 
in raising cattle or poultry. As more and more 
machines were introduced, there appeared new 
jobs, those of the tractor-driver, combine-opera- 
tor, milking-machine operator, etc. There 
emerged new fields of knowledge, such as agricul- 
tural technology and veterinary science. Rural 
workers now had broader opportunities to apply 
their labour in various fields and to find jobs 
corresponding to their abilities. 

The large-scale introduction of machinery in 
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industry and agriculture called for a large 
number of skilled workers. In order to till 
land with a primitive plough one needs to be 
strong and possess skills which are usually passed 
from generation to generation. The ploughman’s 
work can be done even by an illiterate per- 
son. In order to operate a combine harvester, 
drive a tractor or a car, or to apply chemi- 
cal fertilizers, one needs knowledge and skills, 
that is, special education and training. The 
problem of workforce training is solved through 
a cultural revolution. 

The cultural revolution entails the transformation 
of society’s entire cultural and intellectual life 
and the creation of conditions conducive to the 
development and satisfaction of the working 
people’s cultural needs. ‘The cultural revolution 
moulds competent, high-skilled workers capable 
of managing production and state affairs and 
building socialism. 

Socialism has secured an access to knowledge 
and the wealth of mankind’s culture for 
all the people. For the working people to be 
able to master and assimilate the achieve- 
ments of science, culture and the arts—the 
heritage of many generations—society has to 
start with eradicating illiteracy. Under the 
tsarist regime, 70 per cent of Russia’s pop- 
ulation could neither read nor write. The 
illiteracy rate reached almost 100 per cent 
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in the country’s outlying districts predomi- 
nantly inhabited by non-Russian nationalities. 
The measures taken by the socialist state 
to combat illiteracy yielded impressive results: 
in 1939, 87.4 per cent of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s population could read and write, and 
written alphabets were elaborated for the na- 
tionalities who had not previously had a writ- 
ten language of their own. 

The cultural revolution creates prerequisites 

for a transition from unskilled manual labour 
to skilled labour. It sets the stage for de- 
veloping a system of vocational and _ technical 
training. In the course of the cultural revolution, 
numerous technical, vocational and_ factory 
schools are set up, and higher educational 
establishments and technical colleges train large 
numbers of engineers and technicians. 
_ The number of mental workers employed in 
‘industry and agriculture grows. The cultural 
revolution creates a new type of intellectual 
_workers, the people’s intelligentsia closely tied 
“up with the working class and the collective 
farmers. 

The cultural revolution enhances the role of 
knowledge in the process of labour. This can 
be seen from the fact that general education 
and professional training are as essential to the 
workers operating machines as dexterity or 
_ strength. ‘he cultural revolution turns the semi- 
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literate worker prepared to accept any manual 
job offered into a skilled, competent worker 
versed in all the intricacies of his job and 
capable of handling machines and equipment. 

Thus, the introduction of machinery accounts 
for the fact that the content of people’s labour 
in various sectors of the economy becomes sim- 
ilar. Most jobs call for mechanised, skilled la- 
bour. However, the introduction of the machine 
system does not of itself eliminate the need for 
detail workers or people’s attachment to con- 
crete types of the division of labour. This can 
only be done in the course of the scientific 
and technological revolution. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
first changes the content of manual labour in 
the sphere of material production. Comprehen- 
sive mechanisation and automation are essential 
to this change. 

At the initial stage of automation, when it 
covers individual operations or a set of key 
operations, it is still the workers’ responsibility 
to install parts and remove the finished 
product. The worker is also responsible for 
repairing and adjusting machinery for transport- 
ing products and parts, and for supervising 
production processes. 

At the second stage of automation, when 
the entire set of production operations at a 
work station is performed by automatic ma- 
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chines, the worker is no longer responsible for 
loading and unloading the machine and is only 
in charge of the transportation of products and 
parts, quality control, observance of production 
procedures, and the repair, maintenance, and 
adjustment of the automatic machine. 

The third stage of automation is associated 
with the introduction of electronic equipment 
and flexible automated production. ‘he entire 
automated system can now be readjusted without 
the worker’s participation. Flexible automated 
production is a system involving the designing 
and automatic manufacturing of parts. The 
elaboration of the system is the responsibility 
of the design and technological departments of 
the enterprise. All the components in the system 
are linked to one another through local-area 
computers. This allows to raise the productivity 
of labour many times, to reduce by half or even 
by two thirds the time spent on designing and 
manufacturing the parts, and to release a large 
number of workers. At the same time, this 
calls for better skills and an appropriate organ- 
isation of labour and production. The transfer 
of an increasing number of functions formerly 
performed by the manual worker to the compu- 
ters leaves to the worker only the function of 
supervising and regulating the production pro- 
cess, increases the intellectual content of his 
work and makes it more creative. 
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The changes in the content and structure of 
labour in material production caused by techno- 
logical changes modify the character of direct 
socialised labour as a whole. If the productive 
forces are not developed enough, labour predom- 
inantly appears as a means of producing ma- 
terial wealth. When social production enters the 
stage of comprehensive automation, the produc- 
tion of material and spiritual wealth will grow. 
However, the gradual changes in the functional 
role of social labour will take a long time. 
This process will lead to the intellectualisation 
of both manual and non-manual! labour. 

An indirect indication of the intellectualisation 
of manual labour can be found in the data 
illustrating the rise in the working people’s 
educational level. In the USSR, for instance, 
the picture is as follows. While in 1959, 
people with higher, incomplete higher, second- 
ary and incomplete secondary education acco- 
unted for 33 per cent of the workers engaged 
in predominantly manual labour and for 90 
per cent of the workers engaged in predomi- 
nantly mental labour, in 1970 the corresponding 
figures were 54 per cent and 95 per cent, 
and in 1983, 82 per cent and 98 per cent, 
respectively. 

The intellectualisation of social labour also 
manifests itself in the growth of the number 
of specialists with a higher or secondary 
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specialised education employed in the national 
economy. Thus, in the USSR, in those shops 
of machine-building factories where simple la- 
_ bour predominates, there are 4 or 5 engineers 
and technicians per 100 manual workers; in the 
shops with mixed equipment, there are 9 or 10 
engineers and technicians, in the shops where 
_ most of the equipment is automatic, there are 
14 or 15 engineers and technicians, while at 
the fully automated enterprises, such as the 
_ modern thermal power stations, the entire per- 
sonnel consists of engineers and technicians. 

In the GDR, between 1969 and 1982, the 
number of specialists with a higher or sec- 
ondary education grew by a factor of 5.1, the 
number of specialists with a higher education 
by a factor of 4.9 and the number of special- 
ists with a secondary specialised education, by 
a factor of 5.2. In Bulgaria, between 1960 and 
_ 1982, the growth factors were 3.5, 3.1, and 3.5, res- 

pectively, and in Poland, between 1958 and 1982, 
_ they amounted to 5.4, and 5.6, respectively. 
_ A growth in the number of specialists with a 
higher or secondary education was observed in 
all socialist countries. 

The introduction of computers, the improve- 
ment and mechanisation of clerical work, and 
the centralisation of data collection and storage 
set the stage for the gradual liberation of 
mental workers from monotonous, mechanical 
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functions and for a reduction in the number of 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. ‘The introduction 
of automatic control systems and computers, 
as well as the implementation of organisational 
measures designed to raise the level of social- 
isation of production, induce considerable 
changes in mental labour in the area of manage- 
ment and set higher demands on the skills of 
the managerial personnel. if 

As the scientific and technological revolution 
progresses, the content of work done by pro- 
duction managers and specialists becomes increas- 
ingly complicated. This is due both to the 
introduction of new managerial technique and to 
a greater emphasis on socio-psychological factors, 
That is why, apart from being educated in 
engineering, economics and production manage- 
ment, they also need to be versed in pedago- 
gics, social psychology, human engineering, so- 
clology, etc. 

Considerable changes occur in the content 
of labour in the non-production sphere. In 
science, education and the health service, 
machines and special equipment are used on a 
growing scale. The introduction of new equip- 
ment in consumer services allows for the appli- 
cation of more progressive methods such as 
self-service, sale by preliminary order, and mail- 
order service. 

Comprehensive mechanisation (computerisa- 
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tion) will make it possible to release a con- 
siderable number of workers currently engaged 
in unskilled and semi-skilled manual labour, as 
well as a certain number of skilled workers who 
are now directly involved in the production 
process, by transferring their functions of con- 
trolling and supervising the operation of machines 
and mechanisms to computers. 

The release of a considerable number of 
workers from the production sphere will make 
it possible to rechannel a major part of the 
labour force to the non-production sphere, re- 
duce working time and streamline the structure 
of out-of-work time. The greater part of the 
labour expended in the production of material 
goods will be concentrated in the area of re- 
search and development. The latter will consti- 
tute the preparatory stage in the production 
process. An integration of science and production 
will take place. Thus, the production process 
will cover the entire concept-to-product cycle, 
rather than the traditional raw-material-to-pro- 
duct cycle. This factor, essential to overcoming 
the socio-economic distinctions between mental 
workers and manual workers, is closely connected 
with the development of the scientific and 
technological revolution. 

The process of material production will 
increasingly depend on the degree of maturity of 
the collective reason. Correspondingly, the cont- 
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ent of labour in the production sphere will be 
largely determined by the creative element in- 
herent in scientific and engineering work. 

As a transition takes place from the predom- 
inantly extensive to the predominantly inten- 
sive type of production, it is increasingly imper- 
ative to reduce the number of manual, low- 
prestige jobs. At present, the USSR is devel- 
oping a comprehensive long-term programme 
for reducing the volume of manual operations. 
It will be a costly programme. (In the devel- 
oped capitalist countries, the average cost of 
comprehensive mechanisation of a work station 
is estimated at 14,000 dollars). In calculating 
the cost of mechanisation, the following factors 
are taken into account: structural changes in 
the national economy, a higher degree of 
specialisation of production, the extension of 
inter-sectoral ties, the rate of renewal of fixed 
productive assets, and the expenditures on per- 
sonnel training and improvement of skills. Also 
taken into account is a whole system of social 
factors, including spendings involved in building 
dwelhng houses, pre-school establishments, 
health-care centres, etc. 

The introduction of the achievements of the 
scientific and technological revolution in _pro- 
duction makes it possible to eliminate the divi- 
sion of labour whereby each worker specialised 
in narrow field and was attached to one type 
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of concrete labour. Today, many trades can be 
applied in different industries (for instance, 
that of the adjuster of equipment and auto- 
mated production lines). 

The elimination of jobs associated with health- 
hazardous working conditions is an important 
element of the effort to overcome socio-econom- 
ic dissimilarities in labour. Lenin believed that 
under socialism the radical improvement of 
working conditions would rely on technological 
progress, especially on electrification, which “will 
make working conditions more hygienic, will 
free millions of workers from smoke, dust and 
dirt, and accelerate the transformation of dirty, 
repulsive workshops into clean, bright laboratories 
worthy of human beings’’.’ As the Soviet Union’s 
economic potential was gradually built up and 
the technological level of production was raised, 
ever more suitable solutions were found to the 
problems involved in the mechanisation of 
labour, first and foremost, in those industries 
which had especially harsh working conditions— 
coal mining, ferrous and non-ferrous metallur- 
gy, lumbering, construction and some others. 
At the stage of developed socialism, the improve- 
ment of the working conditions of the working 
masses is an objective necessity born out of the 


'V.I. Lenin. “A Great Technical Achievement’, 
Collected Works, Vol. 19, 1977, p. 62. 
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basic economic law of socialism being applied 
on a growing scale. Both the effectiveness of the 
utilisation of technology and production assets, 
and efforts to boost labour productivity de- 
pend, to an increasing extent, on the workers’ 
health and capacity for work. 

Today, the Soviet Union’s heightened econom- 
ic potential ensures the material prerequisites 
for major improvements in working conditions. 
Each year, considerable sums are allocated for 
the purposes of providing workers with overalls, 
protective footwear and other protective gear. 
Success in the effort to improve working condi- 
tions is guaranteed if hygienic, physiological, 
psychological and aesthetic factors are taken 
into account already at the stage of research 
and development and in designing new and 
retooling or modernising old enterprises. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
under socialism conduces to the elimination 
of distinctions not only between mental and 
manual labour, but also between agricultural 
and industrial labour. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
unfolding under socialism also causes profound 
changes in the content of labour in rural 
areas. As agricultural labour acquires certain 
features of industrial labour, new jobs and trades 
appear while the older, traditional trades involve 
an ever greater use of machinery and equipment. 
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For instance, the introduction of industrial 
methods of processing grain after harvesting 
brought into being the job of the grain-dryer 
operator. The broad application of machinery 
in land reclamation and the construction of 
irrigation systems—where increasing priority is 
given to automation —have turned the job of the 
ameliorator into an industrial job. Mechanisation 
and automation of labour have attained a large 
scale at modern broiler factories. ‘The content 
of labour of machine-operators has been enriched. 
The job of the tractor driver has been re- 
placed by that of the multi-skilled machine-op- 
erator capable of handling tractors, combine 
harvesters, and other farm machines. 

The range of jobs in rural areas is narrower 
than that in urban areas. Under socialism, 
agricultural and industrial labour still differ not 
only in sectoral, technico-economic and techno- 
logical terms, but also in socio-economic terms. 

The elimination of socio-economic distinctions 
between the town and the countryside is ac- 
celerated as people acquire better education 
and training. Between 1970 and 1984 the per- 
centage of collective farmers with a_ higher 
or secondary (complete or incomplete) educa- 
tion grew from 39 per cent to almost 70 per cent. 

Skilled urban and rural workers are trained 
in urban and rural vocational training schools. 
These educational establishments provide free 
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general secondary education and _ vocational 
training. 

Rural vocational training schools graduate 
feeding- and milking-machine-operators, tractor 
drivers, combine-operators, mechanics, machine- 
servicers and car-drivers. On-the-job improve- 
ment of skills is also practiced on a large 
scale. The priority rates of training specialists 
with a higher or secondary specialised educa- 
tion for agriculture is an important indicator 
of progress in overcoming the socio-economic 
distinctions between industrial and agricultural 
labour. . 

As has already been pointed out, the scien- 
tific and technological revolution changes not 
only the content of labour of agricultural work- 
ers, but also the conditions of rural life. 
Under socialism, capital investment in the devel- 


opment of the social infrastructure in the — 
countryside is constantly growing. This reduces — 
the migration of labour force from village to town. - 

Construction projects launched in rural areas — 


usually envisage simultaneous construction of 
dwelling houses, and cultural and service fa- 


cilities (a trade centre, a consumer services 


centre, a canteen, etc.). 


A great deal is done to improve medical ser- 
vices in the countryside. There are medical 


stations in all major rural settlements. Each 


regional administrative centre has a_ hospital, 
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mobile outpatient clinics, dispensaries, and an 
ambulance service. Emergency medical aid is 
available to all rural residents. Practically all 
village people can receive medical aid and 
treatment in their own region. 

The construction of cultural facilities plays 
an increasingly important role in the social 
transformation of the village. In the USSR, 
for instance, one out of every two citizens 
borrows books from a public library. People 
in rural areas subscribe to newspapers and 
magazines, study at people’s universities and 
join amateur art societies and groups. 

Cultural services to the rural population are 
rendered through centralised library, club and 
sports centre systems established through pooling 
the funds and efforts of local Soviets, clubs, 
farms and trade union organisations. 

Socialism’s advantages in terms of labour are 
utilised not only on the national but also on the 
international level. Socialist economic integra- 
tion opens up broad possibilities for accelerat- 
ing scientific and technological progress through 
the zternational cooperation of labour. Joint imple- 
mentation of major projects enhances the social- 
ist countries’ collective interest in their success. 

Socialist economic integration promotes the 
unity of science and production on the scale 
of the entire world socialist system. This stim- 
ulates a continuous quest for the new, fosters 
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creative initiative and prompts flexible ap- 
proaches both in the productive and non-pro- 
ductive spheres. 

The international socialist division of labour 
evolves on a planned basis. Cooperation in 
planning, especially the coordination of nation- 
al economic and social development plans, 
fosters the international socialist division of la- 
bour. 

International specialisation is a most impor- 
tant form of the international division of la- 
bour. This can be illustrated by the example 
of the ITMM-360 loom designed by engineers 
in the USSR and the GDR. The automatic 
shuttle-loading device is manufactured in the 
GDR, while the main, fabric-forming part is 
produced in the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
design is covered by 52 patents in virtually 
all industrially-developed countries. ‘The 17MM- 
360 loom has. changed the content of weav- 
ers’ labour and made it more productive. 
Thread rupture occurs less frequently than in 
other models; all parts of the loom are easy 
to service. The loom has another important 
advantage: it brings the noise level in the shops 
down to the sanitary norm. (The noise pro- 
duced by weavers’ looms is comparable to that 
of a rushing train and the noise-abatement 
measures previously used in the weaving shops 
did not always yield the desired result.) 
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Integrated programmes such as the Integrated 
Programme for Scientific and Technological 
Progress in the GMEA Member-Countries for 
the Period Ending in the Year 2000 are instru- 
mental in combining the effects of the STR 
with the advantages of the world socialist sys- 
tem. They make it possible to carry on a well- 
coordinated scientific and technological policy 
over a long period. 

The extension of specialisation and cooperation 
among the CMEA countries will enhance their 
joint effort aimed at promoting economic devel- 
opment, accelerating the development and intro- 
duction of fundamentally new machinery and 
technologies, making a better use of the pro- 
duction, scientific and technological potentials 
of the world socialist system in general and 
of each socialist country in particular and in- 
creasing the productivity of labour. 

The introduction ofnew machinery and techno- 
logies boosts social labour productivity. For 
instance, the above-mentioned "—TMM-360 loom 
is twice as productive as a shuttleless loom 
and many times more productive than the 
older shuttle looms. For a single-phase loom 
to attain the same productivity, the shuttle 
would have to move at a speed of 240 km 
per hour, which is impossible. The speed of the 
TMM-360 shuttles is only 4 km per hour. 

The 48-shuttle looms installed in one of the 
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shops of a textile factory in the GDR were 
operated by 4 weavers. The shop produced 
250,000 square meters of fabric per year. The 
eighteen TMM-360s installed in the same shop 
after retooling are operated by 2 weavers who 
produce 1 million square meters of fabric per 
year. The rise in their labour productivity 1s 
obvious: while with the old looms each weaver 
accounted for 52,500 square km of fabric, 
with new looms installed each worker produces 
500,000 square km of fabric, 1.e. 40 times 
more than formerly was the case. 

There will come a time when the TMM-360 
will be replaced by another, more productive 
loom or automatic line operated and serviced by 
a robot. 

Transition to fundamentally new, more effec- 
tive technological systems and _ state-of-the-art 
machinery is a prerequisite for higher labour 
productivity. As the scientific and technological 
revolution continues, machinery is renewed at 
shorter intervals. That is why in the USSR 
and other socialist countries a great deal of at- 
tention is paid to the accelerated development 
of machine-tool building, computer manufactur- 
ing, instrument-making, electrical engineering 
and electronic equipment making-—industries 
which serve as catalysts of scientific and _ tech- 
nological progress. 

The STR offers ways to reduce the con- 
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sumption of fuel, raw and other materials 
per unit of output. Each year, social production 
involves formidable material and _ technical 
resources whose rational utilisation is a prere- 
quisite for enhancing the effectiveness of 
production. In Soviet mechanical engineering, 
metallurgy, construction, mining, agriculture 
and in the non-production sphere, there exists 
a potential for cutting the rates of consumption 
of raw materials, energy and other resources 
per unit of national income. 

The acceleration of scientific and technolog- 
ical progress and the growth in labour pro- 
ductivity are closely linked to the radical improve- 
ment of the quality of output. The manufactur- 
ing of defective or low-quality products which 
fail to meet current technical, economic and 
aesthetic standards (in other words, which 
are substandard in terms of their consumption) 
is tantamount to the embezzlement of mate- 
rial resources and a waste of labour. The 
problem of quantity can be solved through 
solving the problem of quality. This is the 
only sure way towards a fuller satisfaction 
of a socialist country’s requirements for modern 
technology. 

The STR heightens the effectiveness of not 
only past and objectified labour, but also that 
of live labour. The less the expenditure of live 
labour, the higher the productivity of labour. 
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Let us take up the example of the TMM-360 
loom again. Eighteen looms of this kind, op- 
erated by two weavers produced one million 
square km of fabric per year. Before the new 
looms were installed, 48 shuttle looms’ were op- 
erated by four weavers. The economies of live 
labour are obvious. 

The scientific-technological renovation of pro- 
duction and the attainment of the highest lev- 
el of labour productivity in the world implies, 
first and foremost, the improvement of econom- 
ic relations within society. It also implies pro- 
found changes in labour and in the material 
and spiritual conditions of people’s life. It im- 
ples the invigoration of the entire system of 
political and social institutions, and the furth- 
erance of socialist democracy and _ self-govern- 
ment. 

The development of socialism will largely 
depend on the qualitative advancement of the 
economy and on success in ensuring the latter’s 
intensive growth. The intensification of production 
is aimed at accelerating scientific and technolog- 
ical progress and ensuring a fuller use of ma- 
terial, labour, financial and natural resources. 
It also involves the priority development of 
science-intensive industries (such as electronics, 
instrument making, robotics) and those which 
ensure reductions in the consumption of energy 
and materials per unit of output (high-yield 
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metallurgy, the production of modern plastic 
materials and chemicals). Prnonty is also given 
to manufacturing high-output equipment and 
machine systems making possible considerable 
economies of live labour. 

Intensification has two aspects to 1t— econom- 
ic and social. The main economic result 
of intensification is increased output per unit 
of investment. Moreover, intensification helps 
to overcome the contradiction between produc- 
tive and personal consumption because, by 
reducing material expenditures for the means 
of production, it makes resources available for 
personal consumption. 

The social aspect of intensification manifests 
itself in the elimination of the contradiction 
between man as a detail worker and man as 
a co-owner of the means of production, in the 
socialisation of labour on a planned _ basis, 
in distribution according to labour and in the 
growing involvement of the working people 
in administration and management. 

The intensification of production is accompa- 
nied by the modernisation of jobs: obsolete 
jobs are eliminated, the number of those involv- 
ing manual, monotonous, low-prestige labour 
is reduced and the number of those requiring 
the expenditure of predominantly mental labour 
increases. 

The tightening of socialist labour discipline 
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is an important factor in accelerating the in- 
tensification of production. Socialist labour dis- 
cipline hinges, above all, on changes in the 
attitude to socialist ownership of the means of 
production, on the less pronounced division of 
labour into work done for oneself and work done 
for the benefit of society and on the gradual 
disappearance of the distinction between one’s 
own and common interests. Labour discipline 
is linked to production discipline and to the 
effective use of fixed production assets and 
society's labour and financial potentials. 

Socialist labour discipline implies not only 
a strict observance of the internal labour reg- 
ulations, but also a conscientious, creative 
attitude to work, a drive for top performance 
and for the most productive use of the work- 
ing time. 

In socialist society, special efforts are made 
to combat laxity, absenteeism, alcoholism and 
all that runs counter to the socialist way of life. 

Reliance on the achievements of the STR 
and on the advantages of the socialist organ- 
isation of labour creates the necessary conditions 
for the attainment of the world’s highest rate 
of social labour productivity. 

The effectiveness of social labour can be 
raised not only through the introduction of new 
machinery and technology, but also by en- 
couraging people to take a creative attitude to- 
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wards their work. The drive to accelerate 
scientific and technological progress implies giv- 
ing more priority to creative labour. The trans- 
formation of labour into a creative process 
plays a major role in the development of people’s 
abilities. It is through creative labour that 
the underlying principle of communism — “‘From 
each according to his abilities’ —interacts with 
other economic laws. ‘The furtherance of the crea- 
tive character of labour resolves the contradiction 
between people’s equality in respect of the means 
of production, on the one hand, and _ the 
social heterogeneity of labour, on the other. 
(This contradiction manifests itself in the di- 
vision of labour into predominantly creative 
and predominantly non-creative labour, into 
prestigious and low-prestige labour.) 

The creative character of labour means that 
the relations among people in the labour pro- 
cess are such that workers are encouraged 
to mobilise and make the best possible use 
of their physical and mental abilities, to realise 
the importance of their labour as part of social 
labour, to be receptive to the new, to display a 
sense of responsibility and the ability to quickly 
cope with new tasks, and to learn to make non- 
trivial, spontaneous decisions. If this is the case, 
any kind of work may turn into a creative process. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
brought into being fundamentally new technolo- 
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gies that changed the workers’ position with 
respect to production. The STR signalled a tran- 
sition from traditional machine systems to auto- 
mated machinery. Automated production sys- 
tems, flexible technologies, robots and com- 
puters deliver people from the need to perform 
monotonous, non-creative production operations. 
Workers are increasingly involved in creative 
endeavours in various fields of science and 
engineering. The workers who perform individ- 
ual operations are replaced by well-educated 
workers, versed’ in the fundamentals of mod- 
ern science and technology and capable of 
quickly mastering new skills and effectively ap- 
plying them when handling newly-installed ma- 
chinery or progressive technologies. ‘These qual- 
ities come to be indispensable in the course 
of the scientific and technological revolution. 

As socialism eliminates the antithesis between 
mental and manual labour, it also eliminates 
the distinctions between creative and non-crea- 
tive labour. The percentage of creative func- 
tions involved in various jobs grows. However, 
socialism does not immediately eliminate arduous, 
low-prestige or health-hazardous jobs. Socio- 
economic dissimilarities in people’s work have 
not yet been overcome. Socio-economic differ- 
ences between creative labour and non-creative 
labour will wither away only when communism 
is fully established. 
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Under socialism, the development of the crea- 
tive content of labour is one of the condi- 
tions for cultivating in man the need to work. 
Under communism, this need will develop into 
man’s prime, vital need. 

In the new context the development of human 
personality also acquires greater importance. 
In order to be able to adopt a creative at- 
titude to one’s work one has to mature as 
a creative personality. A creative personality 
features outstanding mental abilities, a striving 
for experimentation and for gaining new expe- 
rience. Such a personality is characterised by 
aesthetic sensitivity, flexibility and independence 
in thinking and acting, an ability to concentrate 
efforts on matters of primary importance, readi- 
ness to take up any challenge, and emotional 
responsiveness. The STR has consolidated the 
rational element in human beings and made 
their psychology more stable. At the same time, 
it has had negative effects: while the physical 
strains have diminished, mental stresses have 
noticeably grown; superficial contacts with many 
people have come to predominate over stable, 
lasting contacts affording relief from emotional 
and nervous stress in communication; people’s 
fields of specialisation in various areas of knowl- 
edge have narrowed, etc. ‘The desire to over- 
come these negative effects manifests itself in the 
tendency to maintain more active relations 
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within informal groups and to develop such 
interests as sports, travel, sightseeing, tourism. 
Man’s requirements have become more subtle 
and complex. In order to be able to reproduce 
oneself as a creative personality, one has to have 
appropriate rest, recreation and leisure facilities 
and opportunities. 

That labour under socialism becomes ever 
more creative can be seen from the workers’ 
expanding involvement in the inventors’ and 
innovators’ movement. 

Moral and material incentives have an impor- 
tant part to play in cultivating a creative 
attitude to labour. In determining such incen- 
tives, the specific character of creative work 
should be taken into account. It is also impor- 
tant to establish standards ensuring an objec- 
tive, flexible and precise assessment of creative 
labour. As labour becomes more creative and 
people display a greater interest in more meaning- 
ful labour, intellectual incentives acquire great- 
er importance. 

The overcoming of the socio-economic distinc- 
tions between creative and non-creative labour 
is an important element in the further strength- 
ening of the work-oriented socialist way of life. 

The increasingly creative character of labour 
will play a primary role in socialist labour’s 
evolution into communist labour. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Transformation 
of Socialist 
Labour into 
Communist Labour 


The development of the prod- 
uctive forces of socialist society, 
the abundance of material and 
spiritual boons, the opportunity 
to distribute them according to 
people’s needs, the elimination of 
the socio-economic distinctions in 
labour, the effort to cultivate 
a greater sense of duty create 
prerequisites for the transformat- 
ion of socialist labour into com- 
munist labour. What are the new 
features acquired by labour under 
communism ? 

Communist labour is labour 
performed gratis for the benefit of. 
society, labour performed not as 
a definite duty, not for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a right to certain 
products, not according to prev- 
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iously established and legally set quotas, but 
voluntary labour, irrespective of quotas, it is 
labour performed without expectation of reward, 
without reward as a condition, labour performed 
because it has become a habit to work for the 
common good, labour as a requirement of 
a healthy organism. 

The advance towards communist labour calls 
for far-reaching structural changes in all the 
sectors of the national economy. These trans- 
formations will involve fundamentally new, 
truly revolutionary technological solutions which 
will ensure multiple increases in labour pro- 
ductivity. 

This necessitates a transition from the machine 
system to the automated production system. 
The latter, plus science-intensive technologies 
and equipment, will serve as the material 
and technical basis of communism. 

Under communism, labour will turn into 
man’s highest moral value and prime, vital need. 
The distinctions between predominantly manual 
and predominantly mental labour, and between 
the town and the countryside will fade away 
and all work will become creative and appealing. 

Under communism, profound changes will 
occur in the content and character of labour. 
The worker’s association with one type of the 
social division of labour, as well as man’s 
occupational limitations, will become a thing 
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of the past. Qualitative changes will occur 
in general education and vocational training. 
The enrichment and timely augmentation of 
people’s knowledge, necessitated by accelerated 
scientific and technological progress, will play 
a primary role in man’s development as society’s 
main productive force. 

The development of the communist attitude 

to work will imply a gradual transition to a fun- 
damentally new type of economic relations 
_among people, one that arises in connection 
with their involvement in labour, and in creating 
material and spiritual values. People’s views 
and assessment of work, approach to their 
participation in social production and _ their 
sense of responsibility and _ self-discipline will 
change greatly. They will regard their work 
not as their own, personal business, but as a mat- 
ter of social relevance, as an important and 
necessary element of all social labour. They 
will be guided by the firm conviction that 
it is labour, and nothing but labour, that is the 
source of the growing social wealth and of the 
well-being of each and all, and that conscien- 
tious work in the sphere one chooses of one’s 
own accord is a matter of honour for every 
able-bodied citizen. 

With the transition to communism, people’s 
active and creative approach to labour will 
become fully developed, as will the drive for 
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innovation, initiative, collective action, com- 
radely mutual assistance, respect for any work, 
the taste for working according to one’s abili- 
ties, improving one’s skills, augmenting one’s 
knowledge, and achieving optimal results in one’s 
work. People will increasingly tend to regard 
labour not only as a means of securing one’s 
livelihood, but also as a most important con- 
dition for the all-round development of the 
personality. 

Thus, the essential conditions for the moulding 
of the communist attitude to labour are as 
follows: first, fundamental changes in working 
conditions (including comprehensive automation 
and scientific organisation of labour, and changes 
in work standards and the morale of and 
psychological atmosphere in the collective) ; 
second, a considerable rise in the level of work- 
ers’ skills, general education and culture; third, 
the working people’s increasingly active involve- 
ment in the management of production and 
the administration of society, and a transition 
to communist self-government. 

The moulding of the communist attitude 
to labour calls for harmonising the interests 
of each person with those of work collectives 
and society as a whole. This can only be 
achieved by strengthening labour and production 
discipline, combatting absenteeism, irresponsi- 
bility, and other violations of labour discipline. 
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The change in the character and content 
of labour inherent in the transition to com- 
munism and the development of a communist 
attitude to work will gradually turn labour 
into people’s prime, vital need. In communist 
society, where people will be ensured every 
opportunity to comprehensively develop their 
abilities and talents, all labour will be creative. 
This will change people’s motivations for work. 
The duty to work will be matched by every 
individual’s own need for work. Labour will 
turn into a most important form of self-expres- 
sion and everybody’s supreme calling. People’s 
need for work will rank first in the system 
of human needs. 

However, this does not mean that, under 
communism, labour will turn into an easy 
pastime, an amusement or a game. It will 
call for a large-scale expenditure of one’s labour 
power, energies and will. 

The transformation of labour into man’s 
prime, vital need is grounded on the far-reaching 
changes in the material and technical basis of la- 
bour, in socio-economic relations and people’s 
psychology and conscience. The shortening of the 
working day, accompanied by increases in spare 
time, and the establishment of a rational bal- 
ance between work and leisure periods will 
make it possible to identify schedules and meth- 
ods of work which would match the biolog- 
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ical rhythm and temperament of each person. 
With more spare time at their disposal, people 
will have a greater opportunity for their all- 
round development. 

In order to transform labour into man’s 
prime, vital need, it is essential to raise the 
level of people’s qualification, skills, knowledge 
of scientific and production methods, and pro- 
mote man’s intellectual and cultural develop- 
ment. General education and vocational training 
will become a continuous process. This will 
intellectualise man’s vital activity and build up 
his creative potential. Labour and education 
will grow more and more interwoven, inter- 
related and interdependent. People versed in 
science will be the main productive force of 
communist society. 

Thus, communism will contribute to the 
development of world civilisation by turning 
labour into every citizen’s prime, vital need. 


GLOSSARY 


Abilities to Work, individual characteristics of the per- 
sonality which constitute subjective conditions for the 
successful performance by the latter of a specific type 
of labour activity. 

Abstract Labour, expenditure of the labour of commodity 
producers which stands for the overall expenditure of 
human labour power, regarded independently of the latter’s 
concrete form. A. L. creates the value of the commodity. 

Agricultural Labour, labour characterised by an insufh- 
cient development of the division of labour and _ inter- 
sectoral ties, by a limited application of machine sys- 
tems, by a strong dependence on natural conditions, 
the weather and the season, and by a lack of work 
load uniformity. 

Alienation of Labour, the worker’s relation to the means 
of production, the product of labour and labour itself 
as something alien, something which does not belong 
to him. A. of L. is rooted in private ownership of the means 
of production. 

Automation of Production, development of mechanised 
production to a degree when automatic equipment performs 
the functions of control and supervision formerly performed 
by workers. 
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Bourgeoisie, the dominant class in capitalist society. 
The B. owns the most important, key means of pro- 
duction and exploits wage labour. 

Character of Labour, characteristics of labour in terms 
of the form of ownership of the means of production, 
the working people’s position in society, the purpose 
of production, and the interconnections between the labour 
of an individual worker and that of society. 

Comprehensive Mechanisation, the replacement of manual 
labour with machines. Man’s production functions are thus 
reduced to the supervising the operation of self-regulating, 
programmable machines. 

Concrete Labour, labour used purposefully to produce 
the use value of a commodity. 

Content of Labour, definition of labour in terms of the 
means of production and raw materials used and operations 
performed by the worker, and the type of the product 
turned out. 

Cooperation of Labour, a form of organising labour under 
which a significant number of people jointly participate 
in one labour process, or in inter-related processes. 

Creative Labour, labour which, due to its specific 
nature, encourages people to mobilise all their mental 
and spiritual abilities, make maximum use of such abilities 
in the labour process, and learn to take non-trivial, 
spontaneous decisions. 

Detail Worker, the worker who specialises in a narrow 
field of labour activity, and is in bondage for life to a cer- 
tain type of job. 

Direct Social Labour under Socialism, labour organised 
on the scale of entire society in a planned manner and 
based on socialist ownership of the means of production; 
thereby, the individual labour of each commodity pro- 
ducer is directly incorporated in aggregate social labour 
as the latter’s component. 

Dwision of Labour, qualitative differentiation of labour 
activity; as a result of the D. of L., distinctions appear 
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between professions and trades. 

Econom« Interests, the objective direction of the economic 
activity of society, classes, groups or individuals, deter- 
mined by the needs thereof. There are societal, collective 
and personal interests. 

Education, the process of mastering systematised knowl- 
edge, skills, and work habits; a necessary condition for 
getting prepared for work; the principal means of assimi- 
lating and mastering culture. 

Factory, a large-scale industrial enterprise relying on 
the use of machinery system. 

Fixed Capital, part of the capital embodied in the 
means of production (buildings, structures, equipment, 
fuel, raw and auxiliary materials). 

Individual Working Time, time expended by an individual 
commodity producer (enterprise) per unit of output. 

Industrial Labour, labour based on the use of a system 
of machines, mechanised and automated labour. 

Job Skill, the ability to perform one’s production task 
smoothly and efficiently. 

Job Tariffing, assigning to a job a certain wage cate- 
gory depending on the job’s complexity and character, 
the working conditions, peculiarities of the production 
process, and the worker’s requisite skills. 

Labour, man’s purposeful activity aimed at producing 
material and spiritual wealth. 

Labour Discipline, strict observance of the necessary 
work order which regulates the volume and content of work 
operations, establishes schedules and deadlines for perform- 
ing certain work, specifies the regimen of work and the 
subordination structure in production. L. D. may be en- 
forced or voluntarily maintained. 

Labour for Oneself, under socialism, part of social la- 
bour distributed among the workers according to the work 
done by them. 

Labour for the Benefit of Society, under socialism, the 
part of social labour expended to produce the material 
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and spiritual wealth required for expanding production, 
maintaining the non-production sphere and forming social 
consumption funds. 

Labour Intensity, intensity of labour determined by the 
expenditure of labour per unit of time. Labour intensity 
changes with the change in the expenditure of labour 
power per unit of time due to the growth of or re- 
duction in the speed of production operations. More 
intensive labour, other things being equal, creates more 
value per unit of time than less intensive labour. 

Labour Power, the individual’s ability to work; the to- 
tality of the individual’s physical and spiritual abilities 
used in material production. 

Labour Productivity, the effectiveness of people’s pro- 
duction activity. L. P. is measured by the time spent 
to produce a unit of output or by the amount of output 
created per unit of time. 

Live Labour, man’s purposeful activity aimed at pro- 
ducing material goods and services. 

Manual Labour, the labour which primarily requires 
the expenditure of the worker’s physical energy. 

Manufactory, a stage in the development of capitalist 
industry which preceded large-scale machine production; 
a capitalist enterprise based on the division of labour 
and on handicraft technology. 

Means of Labour, the things which man uses to act 
upon nature and to make natural objects suitable for 
his consumption. 

Mental Labour, labour which primarily requires the ex- 
penditure of the worker’s mental energy. 

Migration of the Labour Power, movement of the able- 
bodied population within a country (internal migration) 
or from one country to another (international migration) 
caused by changes in the location of production or in 
living conditions. 

Monopoly, a big private or state-owned capitalist amalga- 
mation which holds dominant positions in an industry, 
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region or national economy and obtains monopoly super- 
profit. 

Necessary Labour, under capitalism, labour in the course 
of which the worker reproduces the value of his labour 
power. Under socialism, the worker engaged in N. L. in 
the course of socialist production creates the value of the 
part of the social product which he obtains in the form 
of income (wages, bonuses, payments from social consump- 
tion funds, or income in cash and kind). 

Non-Productive Labour, labour which fails to satisfy so- 
cial requirements; labour expended in a social form 
different from the one inherent in the given social system. 

Norm-Setting of Labour, the establishment of norms for 
the expenditure of labour by specifying the amount of time 
allocated for the performance of certain operations or 
setting output norms providing for the production of 
a certain amount of articles per unit of time. 

Object of Labour, a thing acted upon by man in the 
process of labour. 

Occupation, official designation for a job or type of 
labour activity of a person possessing substantial knowledge 
and practical skills acquired through training and labour 
experience. 

Past Labour, labour embodied in the means of pro- 
duction and articles of consumptions. 

Private Labour, labour based on private property in 
the means of production and on the isolation of commodity 
producers from one another. 

Process of Labour, the action of man on nature with 
a view to transforming objects of nature in order to satisfy 
human requirements. P. of L. comprises labour per se, 
the object of labour and the means of labour. 

Production Relations, the totality of relations which 
people enter irrespective of their conscious will in the 
process of the production, distribution, exchange and con- 
sumption of material goods. P. R. constitute an indispen- 
sable aspect of any mode of production. The character 
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of P. R. is determined by the form of ownership of the 
means of production and by the way latter come in con- 
tact with workers in the process of production. 

Productwe Forces, the aggregate of the means of produc- 
tion and the people who set them in motion. The ma- 
terial part of the productive forces, above all the means 
of labour, constitutes the material and technical base 
of society. The working people, with their production 
experience, knowledge and labour skills, are the main 
productive force. 

Productwe Labour, useful labour which satisfies social 
requirements and takes on a form characteristic of the 
given social system. 

Relative Surplus Population, under capitalism, the relative 
excess of working population over the capitalists’ demand 
for labour power. 

Right to Choose a Profession or Trade, the right of the 
members of socialist society to choose an occupation 
or a job in accordance with their abilities, inclinations, 
training and education, and with due account of the 
needs of society. 

Right to Work, under socialism, stands for guaranteed 
employment for every able-bodied person and pay in 
accordance with the quantity and quality of the work 
done, and not below the state-established minimum. 

Screntific and Technological Progress, the process of de- 
veloping and improving machinery and technology and of 
introducing scientific and technical discoveries and inventions 
that raise the productivity of social labour and improve 
the quality of output in various branches of production. 

Screntific and Technological Revolution, a qualitative trans- 
formation in the development of the productive forces; 
in the course of the S.T.R., science is fused with pro- 
duction. 

Scientific Organisation of Labour, under socialism, a set 
of organisational, technological, economic, sanitary-hygienic 
and psycho-physiological measures based on the achieve- 
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ments of science and on advanced production methods 
which ensure the most effective utilisation of material 
and labour resources and a continuous rise in labour 
productivity without impairing the worker’s health. 

Skilled Labour, labour requiring special training and/or 
skills; complicated labour. 

Skill Level, is determined by the degree and type of 
vocational training received by a worker and by whether 
or not he possesses the theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge and knowhow required for a certain job. 

Social Character of Labour, the interdependence of the 
labour of individual people which manifests itself as they 
exchange their activities or the results thereof in the 
process of common labour or its social division. 

Social Consumption Funds, part of national income- the 
consumption funds—used, over and above the work re- 
muneration fund, to satisfy the requirements of the members 
of socialist society. S.C.F. provide for pensions, and other 
benefits, free education, medical care, etc. 

Social Insurance, a system for ensuring the working 
people’s material security in case of sickness or disability. 
In the sociahst countries, it is financed through social- 
insurance contributions paid by enterprises, institutions 
and organisations, and through allocations from the state 
budget. In the capitalist countries, it is financed through 
the insurance fees paid by the workers and by their 
employers. 

Social Labour, a form of labour expressed in the insep- 
arable link between man’s labour activity and the social 
form of his existence. 

Social Organisation of Labour, a system of the social 
relations pertaining to the use of lve labour in social 
production. $.O.L. is rooted in the economic system. 
S.O.L. stands for the social form of labour, or the character 
of labour. 

Social Security, a state-established system of measures 
which ensures material security for the elderly, for per- 
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sons disabled from childhood, and for unmarried mothers 
and their children. 

Socialisation of Production, the fusion of production pro- 
cesses in the various sectors of economy and at dif- 
ferent enterprises into a single process through the de- 
velopment of production, financial, trade and other ties. 

Socialist Emulation, a method of raising labour produc- 
tivity, developing and improving the productive forces 
and productive relations, ensuring the communist educa- 
tion of the working people and involving them in the 
management of production. S. E. is based on the workers’ 
large-scale creative involvement in production and on 
their initiative. S.E. involves competition in work, aimed 
at raising the efficiency of production. Its characteristic 
features are comradely cooperation and mutual assistance. 
The underlying principles of S.E. are publicity, compara- 
bility of results and propagation of advanced experience. 

Socially Necessary Working Time, the time required to 
manufacture a commodity under the median social con- 
ditions of production. It determines the value of the com- 
modity. 

Spare Time, the part of out-of-work time that the 
working people use for recreation, education, improving 
skills, satisfying cultural and spiritual requirements, and 
bringing up children. 

Surplus Labour, under capitalism, the labour expended 
by the worker to create surplus value which is appropri- 
ated by the capitalist. 

Surplus Value, value created by the wage worker’s 
unpaid labour over and above the value of his labour 
power and appropriated by the capitalist without remu- 
neration. 

Transnational Corporations (TNCs), the biggest capitalist 
concerns which establish and exercise control over a certain 
branch of the world capitalist economy by investing 
capital within a country or outside it in such a way 
as to make maximum profit. The activity of the TNCs 
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leads to the exacerbation of all the contradictions inherent 
in capitalism, often runs counter to the national interests 
of the countries where they operate, and enhances the 
exploitation of the working people. 

Two-fold Nature of Labour, the duality of the content 
of labour that creates the commodity: the use value 
of the commodity is created by concrete labour and 
its value, by abstract labour. 

Unemployment, a phenomenon inherent in the capitalist 
system under which part of the working people cannot 
find a job and form the reserve army of labour. 

Universality of Labour, in socialist society, the unity 
of the right and the obligation to work. U. of L. 
manifests itself in the elimination of unemployment and 
the full employment of the able-bodied population. 

Unskilled labour, labour which does not call for special 
vocational training; simple labour. 

Variable Capital, part of the capital that the entrepre- 
neur spends to purchase labour power. 

Wage Labour, the labour of persons employed at cap- 
italist enterprises. Such workers are juridically free but 
do not possess any means of production. W. L. creates 
value and surplus value. 

Wages Under Capitalism, a monetary expression of the 
cost of the labour power sold by the wage worker to the 
capitalist. 

Wages Under Socialism, a form of payment according 
to work done. This form is used in the public sector 
of the socialist national economy. It covers the value 
of the bulk of the necessary labour expended by the 
workers engaged in the sphere of material production, 
of the bulk of the value of the socially useful labour 
expended by the workers engaged in the non-production 
sphere. 

Way of Life, the mode of vital activity of people 
(of a community, class, social group and individual persons) 
in society. W. of L. encompasses work, everyday lie, 
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family hfe, morals, the manner of spending spare time, 
etc. 
Working Conditions, characteristics of labour in terms 
of the level of mechanisation and automation of produc- 
tion, humidity, temperature, noise, vibration, air pollution, 
the effect of chemicals on the worker, etc. 
Working Day, the time of day during which the worker 
is engaged at the enterprise or establishment he is 
employed by. 


REQUEST TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad to have your 
opinion of this book, its translation and design and 
any suggestions you may have for future publications, 

Please send all your comments to 17, Zubovsky 
Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 
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